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mi  FOR  PIIBLIGATIOIT 
Speaking  Time:    10  minutes. 

Poultry  Interview  No,  55:    IIDBDIIIG  MY5IIS  FOR  BOC-  PROUJCTIOIT 

AI:Ji^TOUlTCH£SlMT :    We  have  asked  Your  Parm  Reporter  at  V/ashington  to  present  at 
this  time  a  report  on  feeding  hens  and  pullets  for  egg  production.  In 
view  of  feed  conditions  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  we  believe  that  this 
discussion  will  "be  of  unusual  interest,    -ikid  it's  very  timely.    Your  Reporter 
tells  you  alDout  his  interview  with  ^'^r.  A,  R.  Lee,  who-— -as  you  knoYv-^is  a 
U.S.  Department  of  ligriculture  poultry  hushandjnan.    All  right,  lAr,  Parm 
Reporter,  tell  us,.,,.. 


fall. 


Two  questions  have  often  "been  asked  about  feeding  laying  hens  this 

"Should  I  cut  down  on  feeding?" 

And,  "Will  it  pay  to  substitute  wheat  for  corn?8 

Mr,  Lee's  answer  to  the  first  question  is  a  very  emphatic  "Uo,"  To 
the  second  one  he  replies  with  an  almost  equally  emphatic  "Yes,  under  condi*- 
tions  prevailing  in  many  parts  of  the  country," 

He  believes  that  it  will  pay  to  feed  v/ell  this  fall,     "Plenty  of  feed 
gives  good  returns  at  this  season  of  the  year,  always,"  he  asserted,  "Just 
remember  tliat  pullets  will  not  come  into  laying  unless  they're  well  fed.  And 
hens  will  not  continue  to  lay  without  proper  feeding," 

"Another  reason  is  that  eggs  prices  go  up  at  this  season,  smd  we  can' 
hardly  afford  not  to  take  advantage  of  a  price  rise.     It  takes  only  a  few 
extra  eggs  to  pay  for  a  good  many  pounds  of  feed," 

"What  a  wonderful  difference  just  a  few  cents  make-- — ^when  they're  spent 
for  feed, "  I  suggested, 

"Yes, and  especially  at  this  tLme  of  year,"  he  aaid,     "ITow,  it's  true  that 
corn  prices  are  high  in  some  sections,  but  diegeper  rations  can  be  worked  out, 
reducing  the  amount  of  corn.    Present  prices  of  corn  and  wheat  aj-e  such  that 
it's  good  economy  to  use  more  wheat  and  wheat  products,  and  less  corn. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  suggested  ration,  containing  wheat,  1*11 
give  you  a  second  or  two  to  reach  for  pencil  and  paper,  in  case  you  want 
to  jot  down  the  ingredients. .  .Ready?    Here's  the  ration:    Twenty  pouniis  of 
"bran  20  pounds  of  middlings  20  pounds  of  corn  meal  *-20  pounds  of  meat 
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scraps-— 15  po-unds  of  grdnad  oats  2  pounds  of  dried  "buttermilk-«-«-2 

poijjids  of  fine  oyster  shell— —ft*-and  one  pound  of  salt,    Altogether,  you'll 
notice  this  adds  -up  to  100  poi;aids  of  mash  feed.    And  it  contains  a  total  of 
40  pounds  of  Yvheat  "bran  and  wheat  middlings,  "both  of  v;hich  are  relatively 
cheap  right  now.    Ground  wheat  could  iDe  used  in  place  of  wheat  hran  and 
middlings,  ■ 

For  scratch  grains,  says  l|r,  Leo,  you  might  take  55  pounds  of  wheat, 
30  pounds  of  yellow  corn  and  15  pounds  of  oats, 

How,  if  these  rations  donH  exactly  suit  your  needs,  why  donH  you 
get  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  Uo,  1541-F,  called  "Feeding  Chickens,"  and 
find  one  that  does  suit  you?    You  can  r-un  through  the  rations  given  in  that 
h-uJ.letin  and  in  place  of  part  of  the  corn  or  corn  meal  substitute  wheat-— 
middlings— -or  shorts. 

The  question  might  occur  to  you:     "Am  I  feeding  enough  corn?"  But 
you  needn't  worry  about  that,  according  to  Mr,  Lee,    Corn  is  an  excellent 
poultry  feed,  of  course,  hut  a  large  percent  is  not  essential «  by  any  means-. 
In  fact,  poultry  in  some  other  countries  seem  to  get  along  fine  with  very 
little,  or  no  corn,    There *s  bven  been  a  sort  of  prejudice  against  corn 
in  England,  Mr,  Lee  tells  me.    Over  there  they  not  only  feed  a  small  pro- 
portion of  corn,  but  many  folk©  still  consider  that  it  is  too  heavy  and  too 
fattening  to  give  best  results,     I  simply  cite  this  to  show  thai  corn  is  not 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  main  points  in  getting  hens  to  la^  at  this  tiiae  of  year,  are 
sunmed  up  by  Mr*  Lee  as  follows:    Liberal  feeding,  plenty  of  hopper  space 
for  dry  mash,  and  a  moist  feed  of  mash  in  addition  to  hopper  feeding.  The 
addition  of  a  moist  mash  mixed  with  milk  will  also  help,  he  suggests,  And 
of  course  there's  the  matter  of  artificial  lights.    If  artificial  lighting 
is  used  to  stimulate  egg  production  the  layers  will  need  additional  feed, 

"Many  people  ask  me  about  the  proprietary  feeds,  so  highly  advertised 
in  the  magaanes,"    Mr,  Lee  remarked.    "I  would  say  that  such  feeds  arenH 
necessary.     In  my  opinion,  it  is  more,  economical  simply  to  feed  a  good 
balanced  ration,  including  milk,  " 

He  went  on  to  gay  that  all-mash  feeding  seems  to  be  growing  in  popu- 
larity.   Liberal  feed^f^  mash  undoubtedly  increases  tha  production  of  eggs. 
It  costs  a  little  more,  but  at  the  same  time  it  reduces  the  feed  cost  per 
egg,  and  thus  increases  the  profits  above  feed  cost.    Spend  an  extra  nickel 
and  make  an  extra  dime J-^ a  good  rule  to  go  by. 

And  by  the  way,  I  suppose  yo-^*ve  heard  iibout  the  most  recent  develop- 
ment in  all-mash  feeding.    They're  feeding  mash  in  the  form    of  pellets  

you  might  call  them  pills.    This  prevents  waste,  and  besides  it  puts  the 
mash  into  very  palatable  form,    Mr,  Lee  tells  me  there's  already  considerabl 
interest  in  this  new  idea  over  in  England^  where  it  originated, 

ITow,  Xot's  assijme  that  you  keep  your  hens  confined  during  the  fall 
and  winter.     If  you  do,  it  means  that  you  have  to  be  especially,  careful  to  p 
vide  a  perfectly  balanced  feed.    This  year  it  may  be  necessary,  in  many 
sections,  to  feed  alfalfa  hay,  alfalfa  meat ,  soybean  hay  andother  substi- 
tutes for  green  feed,  since  green  feed  itself  is  rather  search.    Add  to  this 
feed,  1  per  cent  of  cod-liver  oil  in  the  mash,  and  any  vitamin  deficiency 
in  the  mash  should  be  taken  care  of. 
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Bone  moal  and  liiAestonc,  or  oyster  sli6ll  and  salt'are7of  course,  to 
supply  the  essential  minerals*    The  two  lime  products— ---limbs tone  and  oyster 
shell— -—are  especially  necessary  feeds  for  good  egg  production, 

I  made  it  a  point  to  ask  atout  possible  deficiencies  in  the  iodine  cor*- 
tent  of  the  ration,     I^ve  noticed,  in  the  papers  and  mogaaiies,  that  f  i-^re 
seems  to  he  considerahle  interest  in  iodine  feeding,  in  hoth  the  United 
States  and  England. 

"There  doubtless  is  a  deficiency  of  iodine  in  some  sections,"  Mj.  Lee 
told  ma«  "But  it  does  not  appear  to  he  general.    I^d  say  that  the  use  cf 
iodized'  salt  and  f ishmeal,  should  he  all  that^s  needed  to  supply  any 
deficiency  that  may  exist." 

I  also  inquired  about  mixing  feeds  at  home.    I  was  informed  that 
corai-norcial-mixing  of  ma.sh  is  being  done  more  and  more.    And  that  the  quality 
of  ready-mixed  feeds  in  generally  very  good. 

"For  small  flocks  and  for  farms  where  all  feed  is  bought  ready-mixed 
feeds  are  desirable,"    said  Mr.  Lee.     "But  if  part  of  the  feed  is  raised 
at  home,  it  is  desirable  to  prepare  the  rations  yourself,  buying  only  the 
high-protoin  feeds." 

Incidentally,  if  you  raise  your  own  grain,  ho  suggests  using  ground 
wheat  in  place  of  bran  or  middlings. 

And  now,  to  sum  up.    First,  good  laying  rations  consist  of  a  high- 
protein  mash,  a  scratch  mixture,  green  feed,  and  mineral  supplements  

plus  plenty  of  good  clean  water. 

Then  ,  feed  liberally.    ReraBmber  that  it  is  the  extra  feed  eaten, 
a]jove  the  amount  required  to  maintain  good  health,  that  determines  profits 
from  egg  production. 

AMOU¥CE^£EI\[T :  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  has  Just  brought  you 
a  report  on  feeCing  laying  hens  for  high  egg  production.    He  called  your 
attention  to  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1541-F,  called  "Feeding  Chickens." 
And  if  you  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  this  bulletin,  simply  write  to 
Station^  ^or  direct  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 


Federal  Farm  Board  Interview  ITo,55;  Dairy.  Co^-crps  to  Stcro.  Danrping 


AMOUlTCE^^IITi    Wliat  are  the  co-ops  doing?  Your  Farm  reporter 

at  Washington  is  no\7  kee-ping  his  ear  to  the  ground  at  the  Federal  Farm 

Board  to  learn  what^s  stirring  among  farmers*  organizations. 

Today,  he  reports  on  recent  developments  in  milk  and  butter  on  the 

West  Coast*    Those  developments  are  of  significance  and  interest 

to  farmers  throughout  the  United  States;  es-pccially  dairy  farmers  and 

members  of  creamery  associations    ■■  -Well,  Mr.  Reporter? 

9|c  9|c  :tc:|e  9|(  1^  9i(  ))c  a):  t|(  i|e 

Butter  co-ops  spread  over  the  entire  West  Coast  have  lined  up  to- 
gether to  "better  stabilize  marketing. 

Oregon,  which  used  to  be  the  dumping  ground  for  butter  on  the 
Pacific  Co-^.st,  now  has  a  big  state-T/ide  do-op  organized.    That  new  asso- 
ciation of  co-op  creameries  has  joined  with  the  Washington  State  and  the 
California  regional  organizations  in  an  agency  agreement.    Each  of  the 
three  lias  agreed  to  sell  its  surpl'os  through  the  other  two,  instead  of 
through  private  commission  agencies,  in  their  tesritory. 

Those  seem  to  be  the  high  points  in  recent  developments,  as  outlined 
to  me  by  lAr,  E,  T,  Hobart,  marketing  specialist  of  the  co-op  division  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board. 

The  parties  to  that  commission  agency  agreement  are  the  well-known 
United  Dairymen  of  Washington,  and  association  made  up  of  ten  cooperative 
creameries  in  the  state  of  Washington;  the  6hallenge  Cream  and  Butter 
Association,  made  tip  of  seventeen  creameries  in  California,  Idaho,  Utah,  and 
Oregon,  with  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles,  and  distribution  offices  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  and  the  area  around  Los  Angeles;  and  the  new  Oregon 
Association,  made  up  of  leading  co-op  creameries  in  the  Portland,  Oregon, 
market . 

And  when  we  speak  of  co-op  creameries  of  the  West  Coast,  we  mean 
Creamery  with  a  capital  "C"#      Some  of  the  individual  creamery  members  of 
those  West  Coast  associations  are  units  making  over  five  million  pounds  of 
butter.    Most  of  them  make  over  a  million  pounds.    A  creamery  there  is  quite 
different  from  some  of  the  little  plants  in  the  Middle  West  which  make  a 
foYj  hundred  thousand  pounds. 


Mr.  Hobart  says  the  big  C#ast  CEceameries  are  more  efficient  plants. 
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Thetr  cost  of  operation  is  considerably  lower.  _  .  *t 

^  r.:  Their  big^scale  operation  gives  them  a  chance  to 

rQaniifact"are  casein  and  milk  powder  as  by-products,  where  the  small  plant 
couldnH  afford  to  b-uy  the  expensive  machinery  necessary  or  could  not 
command  a  big  enough  volume  of  milk  to  make  t^e  by-product  manufacture  pay 
at  present  prices. 

Practically  all  the  larger  creameries  of  Washington  are  whole-milk 
creameries  and  some  of  thsm  manufacture  evaporated  milk^  as  well  as  hutter 
and  cheese.    The  Lower  Columbia  Cooperative  Dairy  Association,  which  is  one 
branch  of  the  new  Oregon  organization,  and  itself  operates  practically  all 
ti;e  plants  between  Portland  and  the  mouth  of  the  Colmbia  River,  has 
developed  a  very  s'occessful  ice-cream  business  in  Portland  as  a  side«line« 

With  all  their  big-scale  business,  however,  the  Coast  creameries 
have  had  their  market  troubles.    Heretofore,  with  no  organization  of  creamer ie 
in  the  Portland,  Oregon,  market,  that  market  has  been  a  d\m5)ing  ground  for 
butter  from  other  sections.    The  fight  for  the  Portland  market  has  resulted 
in  low  prices  and  poor  qpjallty  butter,  and  the  first  job  of  the  new  Oregon 
association  of  co-ops  will  be  to  bring  up  the  quality  of  butter  in  that 
territory. 

It  has  taken  several  months  to  form  the  big  regional  association, 
because  the  organization  of  some  of  the  member  creameries  had  to  be  revamped 
to  make  them  more  truly  farmer  owned  and  controlled.    As  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  country,  in  the  early  days  when  the  farmers  started  a  creamery,  they 
lacked  money  to  finance  it  themselves  and  took  in  merchants  and  "Bankers 
as  members.    How,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act,  they  are  being  reorganized  to  bring  control  into  the  hands  of 
the  farmers'  themselves  by  the  transfer  of  all  voting  power  to  producer 
members. 

The  United  Dairymen  of  Washington  lias  for  a  number  of  years  sold 
its  products  thro-agh  a  sales  Sigency  known  as  the  Consolidated  Dairy  Products 
which  was  partly  owned  by  the  co-ops  and  partly  by  private  . individuals. 
That  big  Washington  co-op  now  plans  to  take  over  the  entire  sales  agency 
as  its  own  market  organization.    That  is  another  case  in  which  the  farmers' 
themselves  are  getting  more  complete  control  of  the  market  machinery. 

Washington  and  Oregon  are  surplus  butter  produ^ilifo  regions.    As  a  rule, 
much  of  that  surplus  finds  a  market  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  big  Challenge  Cream  and  Butter  Cooperative  Association  already 
gets  more  than  half  the  butter  which  comes  into  Los  Angeles  and  about  oife- 
third  which  comes  into  San  Prancisco.    ^^owSver,  as  Mr.  Hobart  explains,  what 
used  to  happen  is  that  big  shipment  to  San  !Francisco  from  the  Ilorth  often 
caused  a  drop  in  prices.    When  that  butter  was  gone,  butter  prices  would  go 
t:!P  again.    The  violent  f luctmations  in  prices  were  far  out  of  proportion  to 
any  sound  economic  reason.    The  Oregon  and  Washington  co-ops  mostly  sold 
on  consignment  to  independent  commission  merchants. 

How  the  Challenge  of  California,  and  the  big  Oregon  association  of 
creameries  and  the  Washington  association,  have  agreed  to  sell  on  consign- 
ment to  each  other  instead  of  to  independent  merchants.      Under  tliat 
arrangement,  far  more  butter  for  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  will  pass 
through  cooperative  orga.nizations,  and  give  the  co-ops  a  better  chance  to  ; 
stabilize  marketing, 
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And  there  is  not  only  this  agreetnent  "between  the  hig  associations 
of  co-ops  which  cover  the  Coast  but  there  will  "^e  a  tie-up  with  the  Lanflr- 
o-Lakes,  the  "big  regional  "butter  organization  of  the  lliddle  West,  hy  which 
in  case  of  shortage  or  surplus  in  either  region  the  co-ops  will  call  on 
each  other  rather  than  on  independent  merchants  to  sell  their  stuff  on 
coinniission. 

"For  instance,  when  the  Coast  co-ops  liave  a  shipment  of  surplus  milk- 
powder  to  send  East,  instead  of  consigning  it  as  heretofore  to  some  private 
commission  agency,  they  will  consign  it  to  the  Land-o-Lakes.  I^d-o-Lakes 
will  likewise  use  the  big  Coast  co-ops  as  its  selling  agent. 

Sf  course,  Mr«  Hohart  says,  there  always  will  he  a  seasonal 
fluctiiiation  in  butter  prices,  and  prices  will  have  to  keep  in  line  with  the 
prices  of  Australian  butter  and  the  price^f  butter  from  our  Eastern  States 
plus  the  freight  rates.    But  these  agency  agreements  are  an  important  step 
in  steadying  prices  and  bringing  about  more  orderly  marketing  of  dairy  produc 
on  our  West  Coast. 

»ie  3|c >tE  >l<  >l«  >|(  4< 


AMTOIJITCEMEIJT.!    You  have  just  heard  a  report  of  an  interview  with  Mr. 
E.  T,  Hobart,  butter  specialist  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  cooperation 
between  dairy  co-ops.    The  farm  Board  is  encouraging  the  greatest  cooperative 

movement  this  country  has  seen,  and  Station  ■ —  cooperates  with  the  Board 

and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  keeping  you  in  touch  with 
developments. 


Dairy  Interview  ITo .  55:  <^r2ATII^T&"  THS  DROUTH  THROUGH  ajLLII\TG 


.CTOm-TCSI.IEIIT ;    Yo^r  I'arni  Reporter  at  Washington  has  heen  chatting  this  week 
with  an  old  friend  of  his — -and.  yours:  Dr.  J,  C.  McDowell,  veteran  dairy 
hushandmn  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    He  brings  you  today  Dr. 
McDowellts  ideas  on  what  to  do  ahout  the  feed  situation  this  fall  and  winter.' 
If  we  were  to  give  this  report  a  title,  we'd  prohably  call  it,   "Beating  the 

Drouth  and  Peed  Shortage  Through  Calling."     Tl'at's  the  headline,    ITov;,  Mr. 

Reporter, you  give  us  the  story.  ... 


Last  winter,   soon  after  the  break  in  the  stock  market,  Dr.  McDowell 
met  with  a  group  of  dairy  specialists  of  a  middlewe stern  agricultural  college. 
At  that  meeting  they  asked  him  what  he  thought  should  be  done  to  meet  the  slump 
in  prices.     Should  they  meet  the  situation  by  cutting  down  on  the  feed  of  the 
dairy  herd?    Or  was  there  a  better  way? 

Well,  as  Dr.  McDowell  saw  it,  there  WAS  a  better  Y>ray.    And  that  wty  was 
to  cull  out  evoTy  low-producing  cow  that  was  not  pa;^^ing  a  profit  under  the 
PREVAILIHC-  conditions. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  highest-producing  cows  in  the  herds  of  tha„t  state 
would  continue  to  pay  a  profit  under  still  lower  prices;  and  that  many  low- 
producing  cows  in  these  s<ame  herds  would  HOT  pay  a  profit  even  under  ITORLtAL 
conditions. 

''Get  rid  of  the  low-producers,"  ho  advised.     "And  then  keep  right  on 
culling  until  you^ve  culled  out  ALL  cows  which  do  not  pay  a  reasonable  profit 
under  the  prevailing  price  levels." 

Now,  that  was  last  v/inter.     Since  then,  we  have  had  the  drouth.  We 
have  had  a  small  corn  crop,  and  we  have  had  poor  pastures,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country. 

So  when  I  sav/  Dr.  McDowell  the  other  day,  I  said,   "Well,  how  about  it 

now?    I  see  that  some  folks  are  advocating  cutting  down  on  rations  in  order 

that  dairy  herds  may  be  carried  through  intact  until  more  favorable  times. 
Wnat  do  you  think? 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "I  think  that  may  be  good  advice  for  farmers  v/ho  have- 
herds  of  exceptional  breeding.    But  I  do  not  think  it  is  good  advice  for  the 
ordinary  dairy  farmer,  who  owns  an  average  herd  of  cows.     If  close  culling  was 
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good  for  what  ailed  us  last  ^Tinter,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  "bo  even 
"better  for  us  non.     It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  cull  even  more  closely  than 
we  did  then.    Because,  wo  have  to  meet  now  not  only  relatively  low  prices,  "but 
a  shortage  of  feed  as  well.    To  meet  "both  of  these,  and  still  carry  the  herd 
at  a  -profit,  I  consider  drastic  culling  a  real  necessity  in  average  herds. 
It  is  onl2/  in  he  rds  of  VERY  high-producing  cows  that  we  can  recommend  no  culling, 

"Ihy  cut  down  on  rations?"    he  asked.     ''If  you  do  that,  you^ll  "be  cutting 
down  on  production,  and  consequently  profits.    Fhy  take  this  course  when  'oy 
culling  out  the  low  producers,  you  can  save  feed  jist  the  same,  and  at  the  same 
time  I1TCRSAS3  profits?" 

At  this  point  Dr.  McDowell  drew  from  his  desk  that  "big,  l^lack  BDok  of  a 
Hundred-  and  One  Ta"bles.    I^ve  told  you  a"bout  it  "before.     This  is  a  really 
fascinating  volume  of  figures,  records,  and  facts  on  dairying  and  dair^-  cows. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  cows  in  d^iry  herd- improvement  associations  all  over 
the  United  States  have  contri'auted  to  its  pages, 

Dr,  McDowell  thum"bed  through  it  for  a  noncnt .    And  then  he  said-  "Notice 
these  figures.  You*  11  note  that  we  have  studied  the  records  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cov^s  in  thousands  of  herds.    And  we  have  found  that  culling  out  the 
lowest-producing  10  per  cent  of  the  cows  in  the  average  dairy  herd- improvement 
association  herd  sends  not  a  single  profita'blc  cow  to  the  'outcher.    As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  a  good  many  cases,  culling  the  lov^-ect  10  per  cent  from  PUSUBHSD 
herds  would  send  very  few  profita'ble  cows  to  the  "butcher.     The  fig-ores  also 
tell  us  that  culling  20  per  cent  of  the  covs  from  the  average  herd  ;-;dll  ordi- 
narily result  in  increasing  net  income," 

Uow,  I^m  afraid  my  time  will  not  permit  me  to  "bring  you  more  tlian  1  or  2 
stories  from  the  Book  of  a  Hindred-and-One  Tales,  to  illustrate  these  statements. 
B^at  you  may  rest  assured  tliat  the  records  are  there,  in  tlack  and  white,  to  "cack 
them  up, 

?or  example.     In  one  study  of  culling  they  took  the  records  of  m.ore  than 
10,000  pure'ored  cows  of  one  particular  "'creed.     The  average  "batterfat  production 
of  these  cows  was  330  pounds  a  year.     The  average  income  over  cost  of  feed  was 
$135.    Tlien  the  lowest  10  per  cent  was  cullod  out-.    This  resulted  in  removing 
cows  ^v^iose  average  production  was  178  pounds  and  whose  average  return  over  feed 
cost  was  $53. 

Was  it  Tjorthwhile  to  keep  these  cows  for  a  return  of  $53  a  year?    Dr.  Mc- 
Dowell thinks  not,  especially  since  it  cost  $73  apiece  to  feed  them,    A  good 
rule  in  culling,  he  sa3''s,  is   to  cull  out  cows  whose  income  over  cost  of  feed 
does  not  equal  the  cost  of  feed.     In  this  case  the  cows  fell  $20  short,  on  the 
average , 

"Certainly  the  owners  of  such  herds  would  Ido  "better  off  if  they  would  let 
the  "b-atchcr  have  the  lowest-producing  10  per  cent,"  Dr.  McDowell  went  on.  "Send- 
ing those  cows  to  the  "block  had  a  decided  effect,  not  only  in  increasing  the 
average  production,  but  in  increasing  average  income  over  feed  cost,     C-alling  out 
the  lov/cst  10  per  cent  raised  the  average  production  of  these  pure"Dred.s  from  330 
pounds  to  347  pounds,  and  the  net  income  from  $136  to  $144  per  cow," 

i\nd  now  here's  one  MOHS  story  from  the  Book  and,  "by  the  way,  these  are 

the  very  latest  figures  compiled  on  the  relation  "between  production  and.  income. 
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Briefly,  this  is  the  stor^r  the  figures  tell* 


Cows  that  produced  2,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year  per  cow,  ate  $2.05  worth 
of  feed  for  each  100  pounds  of  milk  they  produced. 

Cows  producing  SIX  thousand  pounds  of  milk,  or  three  times  as  much,  ate 
OHS  dollar  and  one  cent's  worth  of  feed  for  each  100  pounds. 

Cows  producing  TSIT  thousand  pounds  ate  only  80  cents  worth  of  feed  for 
each  100  pounds  of  milk. 

In  other  words,  the  10,000  pound -.cow  produces  milk  for  her  owner  at  con- 
side  rah  ly  less  than  half  what  it  costs  the  owner  of  the  2,000  pound  cow  per 
hundred  pounds.    The  figures  on  "butterfat  are  very  similar. 

ITow,  all  of  this  leads  to  a  conclusion  which  I  think  will  interest  you. 
Dr.  McDo\7ell  explains  that  the  tabulations  made  so  far  do  not  exactly  PROVE 
this,  hut  they  point  to  it  very  strongly.     They  indicate  that  a  man  with  a 
herd  whose  average  hutterfat  production  is  350  pounds  per  cow  per  year  can  make 
more  money  in  most"  parts  of  the  country,- — when  buying  all  of  his  feed,  than 
another  man  who  raises  all  of  his  feed  himself  hut  whose  herd  averages  only 
200  pounds. 

"Of  course,  we  arenH  recorai-nending  that  any  farmer  huy  all  of  his  feed, 
not  hy  any  means,"  Dr.  McDowell  explains.  "But  the  point  is  this:    In  years 
like  the  present  one,  with  feed  scarce  and  high-priced — -and  dairy  products 

low  in  price  it  is  quite  possible  for  owners  of  VERY  high-producing  herds 

to  purchase  a  large  part  of  their  feed  and  still  get  hy  with  a  fair  profit." 

"Lct^s  remember  that  in  normal  years,  regardless  of  production,  dairymen 
usually  find  it  best  to  raise  all  of  their  ovm  roughages  and  part  of  t:icir  con- 
cent ra.tcs. 

"But  let's  also  remember  that  this  is  not  a  normal  year.    Many  farmers  will 
have  to  buy  some  feed  which  they  would  ordinarily  raise  themselves.    The  dairy 
farmer  with  an  average  herd  may  find  it  advisable  this  year  to  cull  his  herd 
YQTj  closely,  and  then  buy  enough  feed  to  supplement  that  which  he  was  able 
to  grow  in  spite  of  the  drouth. 

"It  seems  to  mo  that  the  owner  of  a  low-producing  herd  has  no  choice. 
He  must  send  his  lowest-producers  to  the  butcher,    Else  he  will  find  himself 
working  for  nothing  or  perhaps  less  than  nothing." 


AMOUxTCSIIGlTT ;    Your  Farm  Reporter  has  asked  me  to  call  your  attention  to  two 
bulletins  in  connection  with  his  report  today.    One  is  called  "Dairy  Herd  Im- 
provement," Earmers'  Bulletin  No.  1532-F;  and  the  other  is  "Feeding  Dairy  Cows, 
Farmers'  Bulletin  ]Jo.  1626-P,    You  can  get  copies  of  these  bulletins,  as  long  as 

the  sup-ply  lasts,  by  writing  either  to  Station  or  to  the  U,  S.  Department 

of  Agricu-lture  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


m'i  FOR  PUBLICATION 


Spealcing  Time:    10  Minutes.  All  Regions, 

HAICDLIN&  LI^/E^OCK  WRim  DHOUG-IiTY  SMSOITS, 

OHIinG-  AimOl31TCElIBI-TT;    Once  more  Your  Washington  Farm  Reporter  is  on  the 

air.    His  siitject  for  to~day  is  HA1TDLIN&  LIVESTOCK  DURIUG  DROUGHTY 

SEASONS,    This  is  one  of  the  regular  Farm  Reporter  programs  "broadcast 

from  Station   in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture,    AH  right,  Mr,  Reporter,  you're  on  the  air. 

— oOo — 

EoIk:s,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  to-day  ahout  handling  livestock  both 
during  and  after  a  droi;^ht,    l^Hiat  I  am  going  to  say  applies,  I  hope, 
not  only  to  this  year's  unusual  drought,  iDut  to  an  unexpected  and  severe 
drought  at  any  season  and  in  any  section  of  the  country. 

It  looks  as  if  this  year's  com  crop  will  "be  six  or  seven  HUInFDRED 
MILLION  hushels  short  of  the  five-year  average,  and  the  hay  crop  from 
ten  to  fif tean  million  tons  short* 

Now,  what's  the  livestock  farmer  going  to  do?    Let's  take  a  fanner 
with  160  acres  of  land,  8  head  of  horses,  20  "beef  cattle,  S  dairy  cattle, 
25  hogs,  15  sheep,  and  200  laying  hens.    Last  spring  he  made  plans  to 
produce  practica,lly  eno\3gh  feed  to  carry  his  livestock  through  the  winter. 
Most  of  the  crops  were  actually  planted,  "but  the  drought  "iDurned  them 
up"  or  cut  the  yield  down  to  a  point  where  he  can't  stretch  his  feed  to 
make  it  keep  his  stock  until  next  spring's  pasture  and  another  year's 
ha>,rvGst  of  hay  ajid  gra,in.    He  has  little  or  no  money  to  h-uy  feed  with, 
even  his  credit  burned  up  with  his  crops  during  the  drought, 

"Fnat's  this  farmer  going  to  do  with  his  livestock  this  winter?" 
That's  the  question  I  asked  William  Jackson  in  the  Aniinal  Husbandry 
Division  of  Uncle  Sara's  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

"That  will  depend,"  said  Jackson,"  on  many  factors.    It  will  de- 
pend on  the  damage  to  his  main  feed  crops,  on  the  amount  of  whea.t  or  other 
grains  not  usually  fed  which  he  has  on  hand,  on  the  amount  of  money  ho  has  to 
spend  for  emergency  feed,  on  the  luck  ho  has  a.t  getting  good  fall  rains 
for  his  pastures,  and,  finally,.,  on  the  fanner  himself.    The  drought  has 
empho-sized,  as  nothing  else  could,  tha.t  each  farm  a,nd  the  man  who  manages 
it  is  an  individual  problem  not  comparable,  exactly,  with  any  other 
farm  and  farmer." 


I  asked  him  to  exnlain  further- 
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"All/?ight, he  sc.id,    "Suppose  70U  and  I  own  adjoining  farms.  You 
have  a  herd  of  high-producing  dairy  cows  and  are  producing  market  milk. 
You  are  in  the  haoit,  we  will  say,  01  Diaying  three-f o^orths  of  your  feed 
each  year,  in  a  normal  year.    Along  comes  a  drought  and  cuts  down  the 
feed-crop  production  of  yo-'or  farm  just  50  per  cent.    Instead  of  cru^^ing 
75  per  cent  of  your  feed  this  year  you  will  now  have  to  "buy  aoout  85 
per  cent  or  90  per  cent,  only  10  or  15  per  cent  more. 

"I  am  a  grain  f aimer.     I  keep  but  few  livestock,  mayhe  a  couple 
cows  for  milk  for  my  fanily,  a  flock  of  hens  for  egg  money  for  the 
madam,  and  a  few  sheep  to  keep  my  fence  rows  clean..    Possihly  two  or 
three  "brood  sows.    We  shall  assume  that  I  sell  three-fourths  of  the 
feed  I  produce.    The  drought  also  cuts  my  crop  in  half.    I  still  have 
about  threo-eighths  of  a  normal  crop  to  sell,  get  a  "better  price  for  it 
than  I  would  have,  and  my  livestock  and  poultry  have  ample  feed  to  carry 
through  the  winter. 

"But.."  said  Jackson,  "over  there  across  the  creek  is  a  neiglihor 
of  cJTs  who  u^ijally  produced  just  eno"^h  crops  to  feed  his  animals  until 
another  year  and  another  crop  of  grass  and  grain,    Ke*s  in  the  shape  of 
the  man  whose  inventory  of  livestock  you  erromerated  a  while  a^o.  That 
man,  if  he  gets  but  half  a  crop,  is  going  to  have  to  do  some  careful 
msmaging, " 

"¥nat  are  some  of  the  v/ays  in  which  he  can  get  by  until  next 
year,"  I  asked  Jackson,  "if  he  hasn^t  much  money  to  buy  feed?" 

Pulling  a  12-page  circular  from  his  desk,  Jackson  t-iorned  to  me 
and  countered  with  another  question. 

"How  much  of  the  good  hay  grown  each  year  in  the  United  States 
do  you  suppose,  Mr,  Reporter,  is  actually  fed  to  livestock?" 

I  guessed  about  90  per  cent. 

"That^s  not  a.  bad  estimate,"  he  said,     "The  fig-ore  is  somewhere 
aro'ond  S5  per  cent.    In  other  words,  not  much  of  it  is  allowed  to  go  to 
waste,    Farmers  are  learning  that  good-craality  alfalfa  hay,  for  example, 
is  worth,  pound  for  pound,  about  half  as  much  or  even  two-thirds  as  much 
as  the  high-priced  grains  for  livestock  feed.    In  fact,  if  the  hay  is 
good,  and  it  is  fed  right,  a  ton  of  ha^-  for  msuny  classes  of  animals  will 
save  nearly  its  v/eig^it  in  grain,  if  supplemented  with  some  grain  or  other 
concentrate. 

"And  now,  Mr,  Reporter,"  Jackson  went  on,  "what  proportion  of  the 
straws  and  stovers  produced  in  this  ccontry  do  you  suppose  are  fed  to 
livestock?" 

I  had  just  made  such  a  good  ^ess  that  I  wanted  to  keep  my 
batting  average  high,  so  I  decided  to  ask  Jackson  a  question  or  two 
before  I  answered. 
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"First,  tell  me  this,"  I  asked.    "Aren»t  good,  bright  oat  straw 
and  com  stover  about  as  good  feed  as  the  poorer  grades  of  clover  hay 
and  probably  better  than  timothy  hay  for  cattle  and  sheepj" 

"You* re  right,"  he  said.    "They  are." 

"Then  icQf  guess  would  be  that  famers  also  feed  about  all  the  straws 
and  stovers  they  produce." 

"ITo, "  he  replied.    "The  figure  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  25  per  cent.    More  than  three-fourths  of  this  class  of  feed  is  wasted. 
Moreover  it  is  often  allowed  to  waste  away  and  lose  palatability  and  feed 
nutrients  through  being  poorly  stacked  and  exposed  to  sun  and  rain.  About 
35  million  tons  of  oat  straw  are  produced  in  this  country  and  but  10 
million  tons  of  it  fed  to  stock," 

He  then  opened  the  circular  which  he  had  before  him  «  Circular  140, 
entitled  "Ilaniling  Livestock  During  Drought,"  just  issued  by  the  Department  - 
and  on  pagt.  6  showed  me  a  report  of  an  experiment  in  which  the  Ohio 
station  fou-r:.d  soybean  straw,  fed  with  shelled  corn  and  linseed  meal  to  sheep, 
worth  one-third  as  much  as  good-quality  clover  or  alfalfa  ha^'". 

The  circular  contains  directions  for  the  best  methods  of  feeding 
these  rough  feeds  which  many  farmers  are  accustomed  to  wasting.    It  also 
contains  directions  for  substituting  wheat  and  other  small  grains  for  the 
short  corn  crop,  with  representative  rations  for  the  various  classes  of 
livestock. 

At  the  present  price  of  wheat,  a  hog  farmer,  for  example,  can  put 
a  hundred  pounds  of  pork  on  his  hogs  something  like  a  dollar  and  a  half 
cheaper  with  ground  wlieat  and  tankage  than  he  can  with  com  and  tankage. 

Right  here  I  want  to  em.phasize  one  big  point  in  the  13-page 
circular  prepared  by  Messrs.  Sheets  and  Jackson.    It*s  about  disposing 
of  livestock  when  feed  is  short.    Of  course,  it's  better  to  sell  animals 
than  to  have  them  starve,  but  livestock  owners  ought  to  look  into  the 
future  before  selling  good  breeding  stock.    It  takes  several  years  to  grow 
good  animals,    \7hen  they  are  gone,  it*s  not  always  easy  to  replace  them 
with  other  animals. 

Suppose  that  the  160-acre  farmer  we  mentioned  a  moment  ago  finds 
after  careful  thought  that  it*s  necessary  for  him  to  sell  part  of  his 
livestock.    What  will  he  sell? 

Well,  first,  intelligent  culling  is  always  in  order.     If  a  farmer 
has  more  animals  than  he  can  feed  and  finds  it  necessary  to  dispose  of 
some  of  them,  the  culls  ought  to  go  first,  and  foundation  breeding  stock 
should  be  the  vory  last  to  go.    In  between  these  two  extremes  the  individual 
farmer  will  have  to  make  his  own  decision. 

I  am  quoting  from  the  circular,  "G-rowing  stock  and  pregnant  animals 
should  be  kept  on  adequate  rations  with  provision  for  normal  growth.  Loss 
of  weight  in  other  mature  animals,  however,  need  not  be  viewed  with  alarm. 
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Livestock  fluctuates  in  weight  fully  as  much  in  proportion  as  human  "beings. 
It  has  been  found  to  "bo  sound  management  practice  to  permit  cattle  and  sheep, 
for  example,  to  draw  rather  heavily  at  times  upon  reserves  of  fat  stored 
during  seasons  of  abundant  food  and  pasture, 

Low-^grade  feeds  can  ho  utilised  during  droughts  and  if  an  abundance 
of  Y;ater  can  be  had  that  will  help  a  great  deal.    Finally,  if  the  farmer  is 

compelled  to  sell  some  of  his  livestock  the  culls  should  go  first,  the 

very  old  and  the  very  poor  animals  next,  and  the  animals  in  good  condition 
retained  as  long  as  possible,  and  the  foundation  breeding  stock  held  to  the 
very  last, 

I  could  go  on  for  an  hour  talking  to  you  about  the  valuable  suggestions 
contained  in  this  12~page  circular,  but  my  time  is  about  up. 

Every  farm.er  and  every  livestock  raiser  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  this 
Circular  ITo^  140-C,  called  "HAIOLIITC-  LIV3ST0CK  rUilIIT&  DROUG-HT."    It  contains 
feeding  rati-r.s,  faeding  tables,  feed- substitute  tables,  and  has  a  lot  to 
say  about  ec.^-z-geiicj  past'Jires,  emergency  hay  cropsc  soiling  crops,  silage, 
emorgency  s  -!Los,  straws  and  stovers,  root  crops,  water,  grain  substitutes  for 
corn,  wlieat  j.cr  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  horses,  mules,  poultry, 
and  finally  winds  up  with  a  few  timely  pointers  on  the  economy  in  feeding 
animals  during  and  after  droughty  seasons. 

This  :-3ar*s  drought  has  already  been  broken  in  many  sections,  but 
some  of  you  in3,y  need  more  feed  or  be  forced  to  sell  some  animals.  This 
circular  may  help  you  decide  what  to  do.    Others  of  you  may  have  escaped 
this  yearns  droij^ht,  but  another  one  may  catch  you  next  year,  so  write  for 
this  brand-new  bulletin  and  put  i:t  in  your  library  and  be  prepared  when  the 
emergencies  come. 

— ^oOo— 

C LO S IHG-  AMOUHC MMT ;    You  have  been  listening  to-  one  of  the  regular  Parm 

Reporter  programs  broa^dcast  from  Station  ^in  cooperation  with  the 

Federal  Department  of  Agricult'ore.  The  Reporter  mentioned  the  new  Circular 
Ho.  140^0,  called  "EM^DLIHC-  LIVESTOCK  DURING-  DROUGHT."  You  may  have  a  copy 
of  that  publication  by  directing  your  request  to  this  station  or  "bj  writing 
directly  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

oOo— 
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Crops  arid  Soils  Interview  Ho«  53:      Marginal  Land. 


AITITOUlTCgivSM;    Here  recently  we've  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  "marginal 
land".     T/e've  asked  jour  farm  reporter  at  Washington  to  find  out  from 
some  of  the  experts  at  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  just 

what  "marginal  land"  is  "ell,  Mr,  Reporter,  what  do  the-y  mean 

"marginal  land??  —  


"Marginal  land"  used  to  mean  land  it  doesnH  pay  to  use.  Land  it 
pays  to  use  was  classed  as  ahove  margin.  Land  you  actually  lose  money 
on  was  classed  as  "below  margin. 

But  from  what  Dr.  L.  C.  Crvscf  tells  me  there  is  more  to  this  question 
of  "marginal  land"  than  is  dreamt  of  in  any  simple  dollars  and  cents 
philosophy.    Dr.  Gray  is  in  charge  of  the  land  economics  division  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agric^alture.    He  points  out  that  as  individj-als 
and  as  a  n-ation  there  is  a  hig  need  for  us  to  make  a  more  thoraugh  stud^' 
of  the  use  of  our  land,  and  where  our  "margina-iw  and  "helow  margin"  lands 
lie.      Lands  may  he  helow  margin  for  crops,  "bat  ahove  margin  for  forest 
and  pasture.    They  may  he  helow  margin  under  one  system  of  land  management 
and  ahove  under  some  other  s^^'stem. 

What  has  happened  in  the  past  ten  years  showf?  how  land  shifts  from  the 
paying  to  the  non-pa^'-ing  side  and  the  other  way  aro'Ond.    Incident ly,  those 
shifts  show  why  this  question  of  "marginal  land"  has  become  so  important. 

Dr.  Grray  says  that  in  the  last  ten  3^eaEs  enormous  areas  of  semi-arid 
land  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  in  Australia,   in  Argentina,  and  in 
South  Africa  have  been  brought  into  cultivation.    Tl#at  land  was  once  con- 
sidered below  margin;  in  fact,  practically  worthlesa,  for  farming.  The 
combine,  and  the  tractor,  and  power  machinery  genera,lly,  have  made  that 
land  pa;^'.    Huge  crops  of  grain  are  now  raised  on  somC  of  those  formerly  use- 
less lands.     The  yields  to  the  acre  may  be  low,  but  With  the  large  acreage 
ajid  lower  costs,  those  lands  now  produce  big  crops  mere  cheaply  than  most 
of  the  older  areas. 


On  tliG  other  hand,  as  tv.at  new  land  has  ri?eii  well  ahove  Eoai'gis:,  mu-ch 
of  the  land  in  some  of  the  older  sections  has  sunk  helow  margin.  irai*ms 
have  been  abandoned.    Tax  d'^linqu.encv  has  increased.     Lands  have  gone 
"begging.    Man;;''  farmers  find  it  harder  to  get  loans.     Loan  compar.-'.es  have 
tightened  up  on  many  ajreas.    In  some  sections,  which  a  few  vcars  "hack  were 
considered  well  above  margin,  the  loan  companies  have  ceased  to  operate. 

As  Dr.  C-rav  sees  it>;  many  a  farmer  in  oijj:  older  regions  lacks  the 
perspective  to  judge  whether  his  farm  has  ceased  to  pay  for  the  time  being 
or  permanently.    He  doesnH  laiow  the  world  outlook  caused  by  the  Tig  shifts 
in  farming  in  the  last  few  yea'^s.    He  is  likely  to  cling  to  land  where  there 
is  no  chance  for  things  to  get  better, 

Pol*  that  reason,  it  is  highly  inrportant  that  we  loiow  what  land  ic 
marginal  and  below  margin,  and  i.hat  is  above.    Many  fcirmers  not  only  cling 
to  the  land,  but  cling  to  the  same  set  ways  of  mana,ging  the  land  which  rnarj 
have  been  profitable  once,  but  are  not  n^w.    That  land  may  be  marginal,  and 
a^ain  it  may  not.    Under  a  more  eccnomical  s^/stcm  of  iTianagem-ent  the  land 
might  more  th-an  pay  its  vyay,    For  instance,  the  old  government  land  policy 
based  on  the  idea  that  160  acres  or  320  acres  was  a  fair  size  for  a  farm  did 
not  work  well  in  many  parts  of  the  West.     That  was  too  small  a  unit  to  farm 
economically  under  the  conditions.    By  the  collection  of  a  number  of  jrach 
units  into  one  farm  with  le;rge-scale  farming  methods,  ho'-TCver,  ecxcJto  ^^dg 
were  changed  in  many  case 3  from  marginal  to  profitable  holdings. 

In  a  general  vray,  we  alread^^  kiow  that  i:^--are  are  cer-'-;-ain  sections  of  our 
country  where  there  is  much  land  ivell  below  margin,  Dr.  G-ray  says.  Tl:3re 
are  , certain  rough  areas,  where  it  is  quite  certain  the  land  is  unfit  for 
profitable  faming  and  should  be  put  in  trees.    There  are  other  sections, 
where  the  land  is  closer  to  the  margin,  and  where  the  qeustion  of  the  best 
use  is  less  clear  cut.     Th^re  is  likely  to  be  some  marginal  Irnd  in  ever^/ 
part  of  the  country. 

In  the  Appalachian^,  and  the  Orarks,  and  the  Hoclk^es,  there  is  much 
marginal  and  below  margin  land.     In  the  3-reat  Pla'ns,  it  is  largely  a  Ojaestio 
as  to  how  far  you  can  push  out  on  tne  rainfall  margin.    There  are  many 
millions  of  acres  which  used  to  be  considered  below  margin,  which  are/clearly 
above  margin. 

In  our  so^ithern  and  Gulf  Coast  areas  there  are  cut-over  lands  below 
margin  because  they  are  too  ^ret  and  full  of  stumps.     The  cost  of  pulling  the 
stumps  m-ahe  such  land  unprofitable,    There  are  also  areas  of  rcugh'  land 
in  the  piedmont  section  of  the  South  so  damaged  by  erosion  and  loss  of 
fertility  tliat  they  are  being  abandoned  and  are  going  back  to  brush.  Ex- 
tensive areas  in  parts  of  >Tew  Hampshire,  Ygrmont  and^thern  New  York  are 
definitely  classed  as  marginal.    Another  extensive  area  is  the  "Highland  Rim" 
of  southern  Indiana,  southern  Illinois,  and  parts  of  western  and  southern 
Kentuclc7  and  of  Tennessee. 

We  know  about  s^J-ch  are-3  in  a  general  way,  but  even  our  economists  aJ« 
not  prepared  to  sa^/  whether  individual  farms  even  in  those  areas  are  above  or 
below  margin. 
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Tney  may  loiow  that  from  the  hig  IxLsiness  man's  point  of  view,  certain 
farm  lands  do  not  pay  reasonably  profitable  ret-orns  on  the  capital  and  labor 
which  goes  into  naJd-ng  the  crops.     Often,  however,  Dr.  G-ray  points  out,  the 
way  out  is    not  so  clear.    There  are  human  factors  to  he  considered.  In 
many  of  the  marginal  communities,  the  people  are  not  highly  commercial.  They 
may  he  using  land  not  counted  as  the  paying  Icind,  hut  they  consider  farming 
a  way  of  living.    Born  on  the  land,  with  their  capital  and  labor  invested  in 
it,  it  may  not  be  feasible  for  them  to  transfer  to  something  else.    They  liave 
experience  in  farming,  but  nothing  else. 

In  some  sections,  farmers  of  marginal  land  have  managed  to  piece  out 
their  farm  living  by  paxt  time  Y^rk  in  mining  and  lumbering  and  other  indas- 
tries.     In  other  sections,  even  that  is  not  practical  for  lack  of  other  in- 
dustries to  turn  to. 

And  it  is  not  only  the  man  who  has  marginal  -.'lands  who  is  concerned, 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  crop  surpluses,  Dr.  Q-raj^  says,  it  is  unfortunate  for 
farmers  generally  to  have  land  occupied  when  it  does  not  pay  the  individual 
farmer,  but  at  the  same  time  adds  to  the  burden  of  over-production.  Then, 
too,  it  costs  money  to  maintain  schools,  and  provide  roads  for  people  scattered 
around  sparsely  over  poor  lands,  and  the  general  pu.blic,  which  helps  maintain 
them,  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  problem  of  whether  land  is  needed  for 
farming  or  liad  better  be  pat  back  to  forest  to  increase  our  dwindling  timber 
supply . 

To  give  an  accurate  detailed  answer  as  to  exactly  what  lands  are  marginal 
and  what  are  not,  will  take    thorough  stud^-  by  experts  of  the  many  complex 
social  and  economic  conditions  involved.     In  the  meantime,  Dr.  G-ray  says  it  is 
highly  important  tliat  farm-ers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  get  the  agricultural 
outlook  re-Qorts  and  other  farm  information  through the  State  and  Fed.<^ral  ex- 
tension forces.      In  th^t  way,  they  may  beomce  acquainted  with  the  general 
world  situation  and  the  national  situation,  and  be  better  prepared  to  face 
this  great  "marginal  land"  question  as  it  applies  to  each  man  as  a  farmer  and 
as  a  citizen. 


AMOUM CIBI.SI\iT ;      Yo^o.  have  just  heard  a  brief  discussion  of  "marginal  lands"  as 
outlined  to  your  farm  reporter  at  Washington,  by  Dr.  L,  C.  G-ray,  land  economist 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Speaking  Time!    10  minutes 


Poultry  Interview  No.  56:      EQ.UIBIBITT  ?0R  Tlffl  MQHERIT  POULTRY  HOUSE 

A.1M0UITCEM3HT:     Two  weeks  ago  today,  at  this  same  houj- ,  Your    Faxm  Reporter  at 
Y/ashington  tal.ked  about  poultry  houses  which  keep  hens  comfortable  in  winter. 
Tfe  suggested  to  him  that  he  follow  this  up  with  a  report  on  modern,  poultry^ 
house  equipment.     Well,  he»s  here  today  with  this  report,    jlnd  now  I'm  going 
to  ask  him  to  step  up  and  tell  you  about  it. 


Ti/hon  I  was  a  l:^oy  if  youUl  pai'don  my  personal  rcminising — one 

of  my  steady  jobs  was  taking  care  of  the  chickens.    We  kept  our  small  flock 
in  an  old  rod  barn,  which  was  shao'ed  also  by  a  couple  of  horses-    It  had  a 
dirt  floor.    The  hens  and  pullets  used  to  scratch  ,':'j'ound  in  the  barnyard, 
which,  as  I  remember  it,  was  just  plain  dirt,  too,  with  no  sign  of  grass. 

I  remember  that  I  would  talce  out  the  kitchen  scraps,  and  duirp 
them  on  the  groiuid  in  the  entryv/ay  of  the  barn.    And  how  v/ell  I  remember 
drawing  water  from  the  old  well,  and  carrying  it  across  lots  to  the  barn. 
Once  in  a  while  I  would  clean  the  water  troughs. 

I  don't  recall  that  anyone  ever  suggested  such  devices  as  dropping 
boards.    iVrtificial  lighting,  glass  substitutes,  and  such,  v/ere  of  course 

unheard  of.      The  floor  or  rather,  the  ground- — served  as  a  feed  hopper. 

In  short,  our  equipment  consisted  mainly  of  a  roost,  a  half-dozen  nests,  and 
two  or  throe  wooden  watering  troughs t 

Well,  I  won't  dwell  on  this  picture  any  longer,  because  you 
have  a  memory  too.    But  how  different  it  is  today,  in  that  very  sajiie  spot. 
The  old  red  barn  is  no  more.     It  fell  victim  years  ago  to  a  mild  windstorm. 
But  Ims  there  on  a  visit  recently  and  I  found  a  brand  new  poultry  house  on 
the  exact  site. 

It  was  an  ordinary,  modern,  poultry  house,  but  what  a  contrast. 
I  noticed  on  a  brief  tour  of  inspection,  the  follov/ing  equipment:  mash 
hoppers,  of  the  open-reel  box  type;  galvanized  water  vessels,  sot  up  on 
wiro  platforms  above  the  floor;  electric  lights;  glass  substitutes  in  the 
windows;  and  a  rack  for  feeding  alfalfa  or  soybean  hay.    Not  to  mention 
dropping  boards,  removable  nests,  and  other  equipment  which  has  been  standard 
for  a  longer  time. 
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Well,  we  all  know  that  times  have  changed,  "but  ma5^"bG  it  tai^es 
something  like  this,  to  m^ke  you  realize  how  much  it  has  changed.  The 
old  red  "barn  is  a  pleasant  memory,  lil-ce  the  little  red  schoolhouse,  "out 
I  douht  that  it  would  'ce  so  pleasant,  in  actuality,  today. 

But  I  started  out  to  toll  you  ahout  my  interview  with  Mr. 
A.  H.  Lee,  Department  of  Agriculture  poultry  husbaiidman.    We  got  to 
chatting  ahout  some  of  the  newer  developments,  first.     I  asked  him  ahout 
artificial  lights. 

"Well,"  ho  said,  "Artificial  lighting  has  come  to  he  practically 
essential,  on  all  commercial  poultry  farms.     Without  question,  lights 
increase  the  proportion  of  eggs  laid  in  f.all  and  winter,  and  that's  Y/hen 
egg  prices  are  highest.    For  this  reason,  they  are  giving  good  results  on 
many  ordinary  farms,  as  well  as  on  commercial  poultry  farms." 

As  for  glass  substitutes,  Mr.  Lee  reports  that  they  are  getting 
to  he  pretty  common.  When  chickens  are  corjfined  to  the  house  during  fall 
and  winter,  some  su"bstitute  for  glass  is  very  val'oahle,  to  allow  the 
health-giving  rays  of  the  sun  to  penetrate  into  the  house. 

The  arrangement  of  windows  is  also  very  important  in  this 
respect,  according  to  lir,  Lee;  the  idea  heing  to  get  the  greatest  amount 
of  direct  s-cmlight  on  the  floor  of  the  house. 

But  now,  how  ahout  such  aow  contrivances  as  automatic  watering 
devices,  dry-mash  hoppers,  and  so  on? 

"Well,  taking  yom-  questions  one  at  a  time," -Mr.  Lee  replied,  "I 
can  say  that  automatic  waterers  are  heing  used  to  quite  an  extent  now- 
adays, in  large  poultry  houses,  especially  in  sections  where  winters  are 

fairly  mild.    The  automatic  system  is  most  useful  on  range,  I  suppose, 

where  the  flow  of  water  can  he  regulated  hy  a  float  and  where  some  simple 

provision  can  he  made  to  handle  overflow  and  drainage. 

"Speaking  of  watering  devices  for  general  use,  either  galvanized 
pails  or  large  pans  make  good  containers.    But  they  o-ught  to  he  set  up 
aoout  two  feet  ahove  the  floor  of  the  pen  on  slat  or  wire  platforms,  high 
enough  so  that  floor  litter  can't  "be  scratched  into  them.    Many  poultry- 
men  also  put  a  wire  or  wood  frajne,  or  a  metal  cone,  over  open  water  paiis 
to  prevent  the  hens  from  getting  into  the  water, 

"Prohahly  it  is  as  iraportc^Jit  as  anything,  to  see  that  the  space. 
around    ^vater  containers  is  kept  dry.    Damp  litter  is  a  had  thing  in  the 
poultry  house.    Dampness  is  a  hreeder  of  colds  and  roup,  and  it  lowers 
resistance  of  fowls  to  other  diseases. 
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"!To?7,  answering  thcit  question  alDOut  mash  hoppers,  I»d  say  the 
requirements  of  a  good  niash  hopper  are  the  following:     It  should  prevent 
waste,  keep  the  mash  clepji,  he  easy  to  clean  and  to  fill,  and  should 
provide  laying  hens  with  a  constant  supply  of  mash.     If  your  hopper  meets 
those  requirements,  it  ought  to  "be  a  good  one.     Ii-io  large  wall  hopper 
has  heretofore  "been  the  most  popula;r  t^'pe,  hut  the  open  "box  hopper  seems 
to  ho  replacing  it  in  popolarity.     ihe  open  hopper,  you  know,  is  "built 
like  an  open  "box,  about  5  inches  deep  and  10  inches  wide;  and  it  has  a 
revolving  rod  on  top  to  keep  hens  from  v/alking  or  roosting  in  the  mash. 

"YouUl  find  plans  for  the  dry-mash  oox  hopper,  hy  the  way,  in 
Farmers »  Bulletin  ITo.  1554-P,  called  "Poijltry  Houses  cJid  Fixtures." 

I  "broke  in  to  ask  Mr.  Lee  if  the  old  open-trough  feeder  had 
gond  out  of  style. 

"Hot  at  all,"  he  said,  "It's  still  desirahlo  for  moistfeeds,  such 
as  moist  rnash,  condensed  huttermilk,  green  feed,  oxd  the  like.     It's  a  good 
idea  to  install  sep.arate  hoppers  or  sections  of  hoppers  for  oyster  shell 
and  limestone  grit,  and  perhaps  for  charcoal." 

"ITow  how  about  that  rack  for  green  feed?"     I  asked.  "Is  it 
practicol?" 

"It  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  "be  very  practical,  especially  this 
year  yAiqv.  green  feed  is  apt  to  "be  scarce,"  he  said.    "Either  alfalfa  hay 
or  soybean  hay  will  make  >an  excellent  addition  to  the  ration,  if  you  can 
get  one  or  the  other.     It  is  prohahly  fed  to  "best  advantage  in  a  cylindrical 
frame,  niado  of  poultry  netting,  ahout  one  foot  in  diameter  and  throe  feet 
high.    The  frnjne  may  either  he  set  on  the  floor  or  fastened  to  the  side 
wall." 

I  asked  about  roosts.    "There  isn't  much  to  be  said  about  roosts," 
he  replied, "except  this:    Remember  that  in  large  houses  you  need  a  partition 
every  20  feet  on  roosts,  to  keep  chickens  in  small  groups,  and  to  prevent 
drafts  at  night.    Boosts  need  more  frequent  divisions  than  the  house  itself, 
which  re  quired  pajrtitions  every  40  to  50  feet  for  best  results." 

"I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  dropping  boards  though,"  he 
went  on,  "l^ot  all  poultry  raisers  use  them,  but  they  are  so  essential  to 
sanitation  tha-t  I  consider  them  verj-  necessary  fixtures.      Ihere's  a 
tendency  now  to  m^ke  movable  dropping  boards,  built  away  from  the  tqdx  wall 
of  the  house.     Some  poultr^Tnen  are  also  using  wire  floors  built  in  small 
Squares  which  can  be  t??kon  up  and  cleaned  individually. 

"If  you're  using  ordinary  'dropping  boards,  it  is  advisable  to 
nail  1-1/2- inch  mesh  wire  on  the  mider  part  of  the  roosts.     This  prevents 
the  hens  from  getting  on  the  dropping  boards  and  scratching. 
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"Now  as  to  nests,  I  g-ness  the  main  thing  to  omphasize  is  cleanli- 
ness.    TtiQ  thing  to  remember  is  that  clean  eggs  "bring  higher  prices. 
First,  build  nests  that  are  easy  to  clean,  and  then  clean  them  frequently." 

!Tow  folks,  I've  given  you  the  main  ideas  that  I  ge.thored  from 
my  interviev/  with  Mr.  Lee,        If  yoxi  want  details  on  poultry  equipment 
write  for  that  "bulletin  on  "Poultry  Houses  and  Fixtures."    Meanwhile,  1*11 
be  saying  good-day.     See  you  tomorrow. 


AMO'UITCEMEITT :  Tlie  number  of  that  bulletin  Your  Farm  Reporter  mentioned  is 
Farmers*  Bulletin  ITo.  1554-F.    Write  for  it  either  to  Station  or  to 

the  U.  S»  Department  of  Agriculture  in  y/ashington. 


I'ederal  Parm  Board  Interview  ITo.  55;        All  Wool  J 


AMOmrCEIyE^;      l^Oiat  are  the  farmers'  co-ops  doing?    Your  farm  reporter 
at  ?/asliington  has  heen  finding  out  from  specialists  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board.     Today  he  is  going  to  report  to  us  ahout  recent  developments  in 
co-op  marketing  of  wool.      Farmers  in  general,  as  well  as  all  those  of 

them  who  grow  t/oo1  ,  will  find  some  satisfaction  in  this  report  • 

Well,  Mr.  Reporter?   


The  new  National  Wool  Marketing  Corporation  has  already  done  much. 
The  prospects  are  that  next  year  it  will  do  even  more. 

Here  is  the  whole  farmers'  co-operative  wonder  story  in  wool,  as 
Mr,  J.  M.  Coon,  of  the  wool  division  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  wove  it  to 
me,  in  facts  and  fig-ures. 

This,  its  first  season  in  the  market,  the  National  Wool  Marketing 
Corporation,  is  handling  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  pounds  of 
wool  and  mohair. 

That  includes  ahout  thirty-five  to  forty  per  cent  of  all  the  wool 
produced  in  these  United  States,  and  "between  eighty-five  and  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  mohair. 

Texas  alone  shipped  thirty-tv/o  million  pounds.    Montana  was  second, 
and  Utah,  third.    Eic^hty  per  cent  of  the  entire  production  of  Colorado  was 
shipped  hy  co-operative  growers  to  our  new  National.     South  Dal^ota  shipped 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  her  clip. 

The  National  now  has  twenty-six  memoer  associations,  all  owned  and 
controlled  hy  the  wool  groY/ers  themselves.      Most  of  those  twenty-six  are 
new  agencies,  hut  the  set-up  also  includes  all  out  one  of  the  old  co-ops. 

As  you  know,  to  qualify  as  a  memher  of  the  ITational  Wool  Marketing 
Corporation,  a  cooperative  association  has  to  have  at  least  five  hundred 
thousand  poun.ds  of  wool  signed  up.      The  growers  sign  agreements  with  their 
local  association,  and  the  local  signs  an  agreement  with  the  ITational. 


This  ye.ar  such  states  as  Indiana,  Wisconsin,   Illinois,  ITer  York,  and 

Kentucky/  had  little  or^-anizaticns  Tyhich  did  not  have  enough  'jool  to 

get  in  as  individual  meniDors  of  the  ITation.al  '.Tool  Marketing  Corporation. 

The  co-ops  in  those  States  were  takingcare  of  the  formation  of  the 
Centrol  Wool  Marketing  Corporation,  at  Boston.      Honever,  llr.  Coon  tells 
me  it  is  eroected  that  the  sign  up  in  those  States  -/rill  oe  "big  enough 
next  year  for  each  of  them  to  set  up  gs  f^Jill-f lodged  member  organizations 
of  the  national. 

The  officers  of  the  ITational  estimate  that  next  jqcx  it  v/ill  kandle 
HDve  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds  of  wool  and  mohair,  as 
compa,rod  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  pounds  this  first  sea^son. 

You  realize  what  progress  has  "been  m.ade  Y/hen  you  rememher  that  oof  ore 
the  federal  ?arm.  Soard  encouraged  the  growers  to  establish  this  nev,' 
ITational,  a  few  months  hack,  the  co-ops  were  handling  orJ-y  about  ten  per 
cent  of  0"OJr  total  production,  and  were  fast  losing  gro^j-nd. 

Growers  in  the  local  co-op  membership  of  the  ITational  have  the  privilege 
of  pulling  out  of  their  association  during  a  withdrawal  period  from  J^oly 
15  to  olst,     Very  few  withdrew  this  past  JrJy.    l.Ir.  Coon  says  that  one 
co-op  in  Texas  which  haiidles  better  than  two  million  pounds,  had  Just  one 
wi  thdrav/al  • 

llirough  the  iTational  Wool  Marketing  Corporation,  the  Federal  Inter- 
mediate Credit  Bank  advanced  the  growers  65  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
wool  at  the  time  of  delivery.     The  Federal  Farm  Board  advanced  an  addition^ 
25  per  cent;  mai^iing  a  90  per  cent  advaaice  to  the  wool  growers.  Advance 
ranged  from  14  to  26  cents,  according  to  the  q-uality  of  the  wool,  and 
were  only  made  \7hen  there  was  a  bill-of-lading  or  a  y.'arehouse  receipt  for 
the  wool. 

In  the  ^:7est,  the  advanceatc  gr^orc ,  .r.r .  Coon  figures,  were  eqn^l  to 
more  than  they  would  have  received  from  the  buyers.    A  good  part  of  the 
wool  growers  consider  the  wool  alreadj^  sold  at  the  90  per  cent  advance. 

Mr.  Coon  says  that  a  good  many  growers  have  told  him  that  the 
presence  of  the  ITational  Wool  Marketing  Corporation  in  the  market  has 
raised  their  price  of  wool  from  five  to  eight  cents,  a  pound.  In 
Wisconsin,  wool  that  was  selling  for  15  cents  when  the  ITational  came  into 
the  field  advanced  to  25  cents. 

And  not  only  are  the  co-op  members  feeling  more  coi:fidence,  but  the 
mdlls  are  becoming  more  favorable,  and  the  National  is  continually  making 
sales  of  the  wool  it  has  received  from  its  members.     The  mills  feel  that 
the  ITatior^l  is  having  a  big  effect  in  stabilizing  the  market,  and  the 
dealers  are  becoming  a  lot  m-ore  friendly. 
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Many  of  tlio  dealers  and  mill  men  vrore  hostile  at  first  for  fear  the 
national  might  upset  the  roarkct  hy  d-umpin^^  or  might  try  to  hold  up  the 
mills  on  prices.     They  have  found  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  ITational 
to  prevent  dunping.    Neither  is  the  National  trying  to  hold  up  the  mills. 

Ji&  Mr,  Coon  explains  it,  it  is  impossiole  for  any  growers'  organization 
to  set  arbitrary  prices.    The  aim  is  eventually  to  get  for  the  growers  a 
price  comparable  to  the  foreign  price  plus  the  tariff.    We  donH  quite 
get  tiiat  yet,  but  that  is  the  aim. 

Wool  produced  in  this  country,  he  says,  is  Just  as  good  as  that  pro- 
duced abroad.    But  the  foreign  wools  are  put  up  better.    The  foreign  pro- 
ducers ship  just  the  body  of  the  fleece.     They  can't  afford  to  pay  duty 
on  the  low  grade  wool,  so  they  takio  off  the  skirts,  the  belly  v/ool  and 
the  tag  wool  before  they  ship.      The  wool  is  practically  sorted,  and  the 
off  sorts  sold  to  mills  at  home. 

Vfc  sell  our  v/ools  without  sorting  or  skirting  of  the  fleeces. 

Due  solely  to  its  method  of  preparation  for  uiDsket,  the  foreign 
wools  couiiirJid  a  price  about  ten  per  cent  above  that  of  the  same  quality 
?;-ool  unsorted. 

The  aim  of  the  Uatior^  is  to  get  for  our  growers  a  price  equal  to 
the  foreign  price  plus  our  tariff,  and  loss  the  conversion  costs.  That 
is  less  the  ten  per  cent  which  represents  about  the  difference  in  value 
between  the  foreign  sorted  wool  and  our  luisorted  wool  as  it  is  received 
at  our  mills. 

Obviously,  our  growers  can  not  set  the  price  above  the  foreign  price 
plus  the  tariff,  Mr.  Coon  says. 

Greater  confidence  of  mills,  dealers,  and  grover  members  in  the  new 
ITationciJ.  Wool  Marketing  Corporation,  Mr.  Coon  points  out,  are  the  best 
signs  of  a  yet  more  successful  service  next  year. 


AMOUNCE^EBITT ;      You  have  just  heard  developments  in  cooperative  wool 
marketing  as  outlined  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Coon,  of  the  wool  division  of  the 
Federal  !Farm  Board.     This  time  each  v/eek,  this  Station  in  co- 
operation ?/ith  the  Parm  Board  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  presents  such  developments,  as  part  of  our  regular  series 
from  your  fo.rm  reporter  at  Washington. 
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■iee^onp;  Tine,     m  y 

10  Minutes. 

Dairj.-  interview  ^ 

dairymen      v^.-,    ^""^^  "^^  -s-gain  Your  V=>r^  p^- 

you  T^io^'^  — -^er  that  iSrsi^:!^?^  atJVashlngton.s  day  with 

wtere.ted  in  daS'.n"n"?"'^°^^'  ^^1^^'  faj°rs  enterprise 

Plan  i.  .or.£To^;,/-S  S^.f^  ^^'^-^  uTs^^elh?:?:.:-"^ ^ 

^      rignt,  Mr.  Reporter. .  ^^^-^-^S  aoouu  now 

^^ell,  here  T 

Ixght.  ^--"-'^^  to  oring  the  ?uestxon'of ^i"'°   f'f         "^^^  -  on^-- 

-  '-isn  qoality  into  the  lime- 

I5ierefor=  Tir, 
station  agent  v,i'th  t=;/°*  "^^""^^  li^e  the  small  a, 

-J^^^^ion,  ..,hen  doefS  *°.P^^tered  the  old 

you  little  ~       .  " 
coaies  in  at  4-44  ,7       ?  -ascal,  Jiys  alre=rt-  t 

said  the  agent.  '^^^  *°l<i  ^'ou  five  time  that  it 

"I  icnow  it  ti  7-0-^  1  •  1 
'  4:44.  n  ''^^  I  i,>, 

^0^^,  non'^  o~  -n 

I  was  taiVi^».  t,,-  "  ^  importance, 

-^^arket  r,i^  inveft^^?^^  "^'^  '^"h  Mr.  Ernest  ^.ii 

Parker,  .,ho  U^^^^^^'''       the  Bureau    ?  Da. rv  i'^^  of  the 

33iey  were  telli^:"  ^opresentatire  of         5  I^^'l^stry;  and  Mr.  J  b 

»oriced  n„f  ™®  aoout  how  thi=  Sureau  in  the 

'  "         ^^-1  the  state  of  MaL"      '=°°5orative  -olan  of  -.-^iiv  r^'*^"""  ^*^tes. 

-lame.  -  -iiic  -tmprovenent  had 

tl^an  a  yelr^go"^'' 1'  ^"^^"^  i-orove.ent 

%>ecialist  anl°;e.re;e^S^''  Boston "itrfS  M  "  -o« 

Pfoduction  and  dis^ri  ^ff  °'  ^^^^ous  afi'ncief  i  f  ^^i^^ 

state  Department  of  i         °  i-'-'Oluding  the  s^^^p  !    "v*"°sted  in  dairy 
-ed  for  l^,  ro;e.^S?"""^~^-    "         -^~rZl  Tlt°'  ""'^'^  -d  tL 
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^  Then  tlie  improvement  cajr.paign  was  p'cit  under  wa;^  at  once.    A  certain 

area  in  the  state,  where  dairying  is  important,  v/as  selected  for  the  first 
year's  work.    The  first  thing  v/as  to  make  a  survey,  Y,hich  included  examina- 
tion of  miBc  "brought  in  by  farmers  to  shipping  stations.    The  m.ethylene  blue 
and  sediment  tests  were  used  to  indicate  sanitary  q'U-ality, 

This  was  last  fall.    ]>JLring  the  winter  and  spring  about  70  meetings 
were  held,  throughout  this  territory''.     State  dairy  extension  specialists  m.et 
with  farmers  at  these  gatherings,  to  go  over  methods  of  improving  milk 
q-u^lity,  and  to  consider  the  ii-npcrtance  of  quality  in  their  marketing. 

Then  a  few  weeks  ago,  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  preliminary 
survey,  there  was  a  follow-up  survey.  The  results  of  this  s"i;Lrvey  have 
just  been  tabulated  by  Mr.  Parker  and  hero  is  the  story  they  tell: 

In  the  fall  of  19.39  only  39.8  cf  all  m.ilk  recoivod  at  the  creamer- 
ies in  this  area,  q-oaliiied  as  First  grade  as  classified  by  the  reduction 

test.    This  fall,  57  per  cent  Y/as  top  grade  milk  an  increase  of  more 

than  17  per  cent.    There  was  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  three  lower 
grades:  28.5  per  cent  vras  Grade  2  milk  as  compared  to  33,4  per  cent  in 
1929;  11.3  Grade. 3,  as  compared  to  14.7;  and  only  2.7  Grade  4,  as  against 
7,1  per  cent  la^st  year, 

Nov/,  this  is  what  I'd  call  getting  results.    Maine  dairymen  in  this 
region  have  ree.son  to  be  proud  of  that  year^  s  work.     The  mill-j:  brought  in  to 
collecting  plants  shows  m.aterial  improvem.ent,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Kelly, 
the  chief  market  milk  specialist  for  the  Bepartmient  of  Agriculture.  And 
remember,  he  says  that  this  is  the  result  of  just  one  year's  cooperation. 
The  real  effort  to  produce  high  quality  milk  by  this  plan  is  just  beginning. 

This  quality  millr  program,  of  co"arse,   isn't  confined  to  Maine,  Maine 
was  the  first  state  to  tal^e  it  up  on  this  organized  area  basis  as  an 
educational  extension  project,  and  is  the  first  to  complete  a  year's  work. 
But  the  same  program  is  nov/  going  forY»ard  in  a  nuiiber  of  other  states. 

In  case  you  aren't  fariiliar  Yv'ith  the  lolan,  let  m.e  repeat  the  brief 
outline  that  I  passed  on  to  you  last  spring,  from  Mr.  Kelly.    As  he  explains 
it,   the  State  Colleges  take  the  responsibility  for  organizing  the  program, 
Y/ith  the  support  and  cooperation  cf  dair^Tnen  and  all  others  interested  in 
dairying.     The  State  College  extension  service  will  survey  the  siti:^tion 
in  its  state  and  then  pick  out  a  particular  area  to  start  in.     This  will  be 
a  sort  of  demonstration  area  of,   say,  1,  2  or  3  co'onties.     Then  there'll  be 
an  organization  meeting  in  this  area.     The  Department  of  Agricult"are  will 
send  a  market  m.ilk  specialist  to  this  meeting  to  give  lectures  and  demon- 
strations, ansY/er  questions,  and  make  suggestions.    He  will  demonstrate, 
among  other  things,  the  use  of  the  m.ethylene  blue  test  and  the  sediment  test. 

The  main  function  of  the  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  this  pro- 
gram, is  to  present  the  latest  information  on  best  methods  for  particular 
areas.    Then  the  extension  services,  dairy  farmers,  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  and  other  agencies,  Y/ill  go  ahead  to  see  that  this  information 
is  miade  available  to  all  producers  cf  milk. 
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Afterv/ard,  the  Department  plans  to  study  the  results  ©"btained  in 
various  states.    They  want  to  keep  track  of  the  extent  of  improvement,  and 
to  look  out  for  different  and  "better  methods  developed  by  state  specialists 
and  "by  farmers.     In  this  way,  we'll  get  an  excellent  check-up  on  the  differ- 
ences in  quality  resulting  from  different  practices. 

Both  Mr,  Kelly  and  Mr,  Parker  emphasize  the  fact  that  improvement  in 
quality  of  milk  is  a  problem  for  the  dairy  industrj'"  as  a  whole,  and  re- 
quires the  cooperation  of  all  agencies. 

Solving  the  -pro'Dlem  depends  upon  cooperation,    Mong  the  cooperators 
in  Maine  were  dairy  farmers  themselves,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  State  College  and  extension  sjpecialists,  milk  plant  managers,  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  various  dairy 
organi  zations. 

ITat'orally,  the  MAIN  cog  in  any  such  list,  is  the  producer.     So,  in 
winding  up  today  let  me  read  over  a  list  of  'oulletins  on  the  production 
of  cloan  milk,  in  Y/hich  you  may  find  valuable  suggestions.    The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  pu'olications  on  practically  every  step  necessary  to 
producing  high  quality  milk, 

I'irst,   "Production  of  Clean  Milk,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  502-Fi 
Then  there  are  the  following:     ""/asliing  and  Sterilizing  Milk  Utensils," 
FariTiers^  Bulletin  No.  1473«F;  "Cooling  Milk  and  Cream  on  the  Parm,"  Parmers' 
Bulletin  No,  976-P;  "D^roved  Sanitation  in  Milk  Production, "  Leaflet'  No. 
3~L;  and  "Preventing  Peod  Flavors  and  Odors  in  Milk,"  Leaflet  No.  25~L. 

ANIJOUNCMENT ;    You  have  been  listening  to  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington, 
who  reported  today  on  a  national  program  of  milk  improvement.     If  you  want 

copies  of  the  bulletins  he  mentioned,  Bijiiply  write  either  to  Station  

or  to  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  and  copies  will  be 
sent  to  you  free,  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 


TOTJR  FAPM  RIPOETm  AT  WASHIUGTOH. 
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Speaking  Time:     10  Minutes. 


All  Regions. 


LIVESTOCK  SHIPPIN&  FBTBIR 


OP  M  IS  Or  AMI  OlMCMBI-IT ;    Every  Monday  Your  Washington  Farm  Reporter  brings 
us  a  timely  message  from  livestock  specialists  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,     The  subject  for  to-day  is— LIVESTOCK  SHIPPIKC  FEVER, 
and  you  will  now  hear  from  Your  Washington  Farm  Reporter  on  that  subject. 


Folks,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  a  livestock  disease  that 
may  be  rather  troublesome  and  costly  this  fall  and  v/inter  as  a  result 
of  the  drought  and  feed  shortage.     The  scientific  name  of  this  disease  is 
HEMORRHAGIC  SEPTICMIA,  but  it  is  commonly  called  SHIPPING  FEVER. 

Shipping  fever  is  a  disease  that  attacks  beef  cattle,  dairy  ca^ttle, 
and  even  other  livestock.     It  is  found  throughout  the  country  v/herever 
cattle  are  kept  and  causes  stoclanen  much  loss  every  year. 

This  disease  is  caused  by  a  little  germ,  or  organism.    This  germ 
may  be  in  an  animal*  s  system  in  a  dormant  stage  without  causing  ham  so 
lo  ng  as  the  animal  receives  good  care,  proper  feeding,  and  handling,  Hov^- 
ever,  when  this  animal  suffers  undue  exposure,  is  roughly  handled,  poorly 

fed,  or  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  lower  its  physical  resistance  right 

then  shipping  fever  germs,  already  in  the  system,  may  get  busy.    The  result 
is  a  sick  animal. 

Dr.  S,  0,  Fladness  is  in  charge  of  livestock  transportation  inspection 
work  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.    I  v/ont  to  him  in  search 
of  practical  information  about  this  disease  wo  call  shipping  fever, 

"Well,"  said  Dr.  Fladness,  "^lo  begin  with, shipping  fever  is  infectious, 
communicable  or  catching,  whichever  you  want  to  say.     In  addition  to  cases 
in  which  germs  already  in  the  body  develop,  livestock  get  this  disease  by 
catching  it  from  other  animals  or  by  contact  with  infected  pens,  yards, 
bedding  and  so  on, 

"If  the  hardships  of  travel  have  lowered  their  resistance  the  disease 
takes  hold  that  much  more  easily.    AWYTHILTG-  that  lowers  the  physical  vigor 
of  the  animal  encourages  the  development  of  the  fever  germ  if  it's  in  the 
system,  and  also  makes  it  harder  for  the  animal  to  RESIST  "catching"  the 
disease  in  case  of  exposure  to  infected  animals  or  premises. 
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Now,  if  the  feed  shortago  iDrought  about  "by  droTj^ht  results  in  •under- 
fed and  -undernourished  animals —  some  of  these  animals  may  come  dovrn 

with  shipping  fever,  provided  the  germ  is  in  the  system.    Or,  as  stated 
a  moment  ago,  they  may  not,  in  this  weakened  condition,  successfully 
RESIST.  .  "catching"  the  disease  in  case  they  are  ezcposod  to  infected 
animals  or  premises. 

I  mention  this  matter  folks,  not  to  excite  you  hut  simply  to  call 
to  yo-ux  attention  the  facts  in  the  case  so  that  you  can  safeguard  your- 
self and  your  stock  against  this  loss. 

"Well,  Dr.  Fladness,"  I  said, "what  is  the  average  stockman  going  to 
do  to  prevent  his  animals  from  developing  shipping  fever  in  case  they  have 
the  domant  germs  in  their  systems,  and  what  is  he  going  to  do  to  cure  the 
disease  if  it  ]3reaks  out?" 

"Now,  that's  the  point,"  was  his  reply.     "Good  treatment  goes  a 
long  v/ay  tov/ard  solving  this  shipping-fever  problem  in  livestock.  Keep 
your  feeders  and  stockers  in  thrifty  condition.    Look  carefully  after  the 
comfort  and  health  of  the  dairy  cow  wherever  she  is  kept,  and  romcmher 
good  treatment  is  essential  to  health  and  vitality  of  livestock  T.7h>^tB".br 
you  have  5  milk  cows  or  500  "beef  animals.    A'ouse,  neglect,  and  irregularity 
in  feeding  and  watering  all  tend  to  lower  the  body  vitality,  and  in  this 
weakened  condition  disease  may  develop  in  the  anmal's  system.    An  ounce 
of  prevention  is  certainly  worth  a  potmd  of  cure  in  the  case  of  shipping* 
fever.    If  you  happen  to  be  a  little  short  on  cattle  feed  this  fall  and 
v/inter  make  up  for  this  as  much  as  you  can  by  housing,  v;atering,  and 

managing  the  animals  in  the  best  possible  manner,  so  as  to  maintain 

vigor  and  resistance  to  disease. 

"If  you  are  driving  cattle  to  shipping  points  several  miles  av^ay, 
start  in  plenty  of  time  so  you  won't  have  to  hurry  the  animals.    Allow  them 
time  to  rest  and  provide  them  with  plenty  of  good  water  so  that  they  will  bo 
rested  and  in  good  physical  condition  when  loaded  for  shipment.     See  that 
clean  cars  are  provided  for  the  cattle  and  that  these  cars  are  comfortable 
i:inder  prevailing  weather  conditions.    Naturally  a  shipper  in  southern  Georgia 
will  need  different  arrangements  from  a  shipper  in  central  Montana,  but 
neglect  and  not  especially  the  section  of  cowitry  is  the  factor  to  consider 
in  guarding  against  shipping  fever.     If  the  germ  is  in  the  animal' s  system 
and  the  animal  is  abused  or  neglected  in  such  a  way  as  to  lower  resista.nce 

to  disease  then  the  disease  may  develop  regardless  of  where  the  animal 

is  located, 

"Keep  animals  in  out  of  cold  rains,  cold  winds,  and  keep  them  dry  and 

comfortable-  be  regular  with  feed,  water,  and  other  management  problems, 

and  you'll  be  doing  a  great  deal  to  prevent  shipping  fever  from  developing 

in  your  cattle.    Even  though  your  livestock  feed  may  bo  short  this  v/inter  

you  can  still  guard  against  shipping  fever  by  taking  especially  good  care  of 
the  animals." 
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Dr.  Fladness  says  that  it  is  possible  to  prevent  shipping  fever  with 
practical  certainty  "by  means  of  proper  vaccination  with  a  "bacterin  or 
agressin,  at  least  10  da-ys  "before  the  animals  are  to  he  shipped. 

Nov/  in  case  the  disease  actually  develops  in  a  herd,  the  owner  should 
follow  the  advice  of  a  competent  veterinarian.     The  sta^e  of  the  sickness 
will  determine  what  method  to  follov/,  and  what  product  to  use.  Only 
veterinarians  should  treat  animals  affected  with  diseases  such  as  shipping 
fever. 

Shipping  fever  is  not  easily  distinguished  from  other  ailments.  It 
is  .apparent  that  something  is  wrong  with  the  animal.     It  is  OY'F  JEBD  and  all 
h"ampGd  up  over  in  one  corner  of  the  lot.     Something  is  wrong,  all  right,  but 
v/hat  is  it?    To  find  out  call  a  competent  veterinarian. 

ilTaturally,  good  treatment  of  animals  at  home  on  the  fariii,  and  proper 
care  and  handling  in  shipping,  rill  greatly  reduce  the  million-dollar  loss 
v/hich  results  from  shipping  fever  Qvery  year.    However,  if  livestock  pro- 
ducers will  strive  to  grow  strong,  vigorous  animals  Djid.  deliver  them  in  good 
comfortable  condition  to  shipping  points,  the  chances  are  thoy  will  reach 
destination  in  first-class  shape,  because  the  railroads,  commission  mer- 
chants and  public  handlers  of  livestock  all  are  cooperating  to  cut  down  this 
loss  from  shipping  fevor  which  is  charged  right  back  to  the  man  producing 
the  .animals. 

Of  course,  shipping  fever  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  cattle-feed- 
ing centers  because  there  are  more  cattle  in  those  sections  and  also  greater 
congestion,  but  according  to  Dr.  Fl3,dness  shipping  fever  is  a  disease  that 
is  likely  to  bob  up  an;>'"  time  and  ony  where  when  susceptible  animals  are 
exposed  or  neglected  and  their  rosistajice  to  disease  is  thereby  lowered. 

This  wound  up  my  interview  with  Dr.  I'ladness  on  the  subject  of  shipping 
fevor.    On  account  of  time  I  have  given  you  Just  a  few  of  the  mar^  points 
connected  v;ith  prevention  and  treatment  of  this  costly  disease.     If  you 
V'ould  like  to  acquaint  yourself  better  with  control  measures  ask  for  a  copy 
of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1018-F,  called  "SKIPPIITG  PEVER  0?  CATTLE,"  and 
Le:?jlct  -Ro.  38-L,  called  "MAlNTAIlTIIv^C-  THE  HEALTH  OE  LIVESTOCK  III  TEAITSIT." 

Remember  that  shipping  fever  often  develops  v;hen  cattle  are  unduly 
exposed  or  neglected  and  that  the  disea,se  is  also  "catching".  Therefore, 
take  bettor  care  of  your  animals,  especially  this  winter  when  feed  ma^"  be 
short,  and  tr^^  to  build  up  vigorous,  disease-resistant  livestock. 

— ooOoo— 

C LP Si;^G  AIOTOiriTCElvIENT :      Your  Washington  Earm  Reporter  has  just  told  you  how 
to  control  shipping  fever  in  livestock.    He  mentioned  Earmers*  Bulletin  ITo. 
1018-E,  called  " SHIPPBTG  EEVER  OE  CATTLE,"  and  Leaflet  No.  38-L,  called 
"MAIL'TAIIuITG  THE  HEALTH  OE  LIVESTOCK  1^  TRANSIT."    You  may  have  copies  of 
these  publications  by  addressing  your  request  to  this  station  or  by  writing 
directly  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


YOUR  I.mi  BSFORTER  AT  ITASHII'glOH.  IIELMS3  T-gesdg.y,  October  14,  1950. 


Crops  and  Soils  Interview  ITo.  56;  Out  of  the  Farm  Woods. 

AITx^0IHGIi.i5-^"'I :      Yo^or  fam  reporter  at  Washington  \7ill  now  malce  his  report. 
He  talks  to  the  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  j\gri culture. 
Then  he  passes  the  v/ori  along  to  us.     Sometimes,  Y/e  get  some  helpful 
suggestions  that  wsy  -Jnat  is  it  this  time,  Mr.  Reporter?  • — 

9j<  9f:  ^  :^ 


Here's  a  suggestion.      Ma;^'''be  some  of  us  can  help  ourselves  get  out 
of  the  v/oods,  07  getting  into  the  woods,  and  getting  out  the  wood. 

Be  that  as  it  nc^,  there  will  "be  some  old  f.-^jniliar  music  in  the 
woods  this  v/inter.    The  sound  of  the  ax  v;ill  ring  out  on  the  frostl^  air 
more  than  it  has  for  years  past.    That  is  especially  likely  in  some  sections 
where  the  drought  burned  the  profits  out  of  other  cash  crops. 

The  old  farm  woods  "ain't  v.hat  she  used  to  bo",  but  still  she  is 
"an  over-present  help  in  the  time  of  trouble,"  for  many  famers. 

Remember  during  the  World  ^7ar  —  the  cord- wood  we  did  cuti    Coal  was 
needed  'over  there'.     In  the  emergency,  we  fell  back  on  the  j'arm  Woods 
and  soon  ha.d  the  wood-pile  mo-onting  high  in  old-time  style;  to  sry  nothing 
of  all  the  ties  and  timbers,  posts  and  j)oles  we  produced, 

Mr,  W.  R,  Mattoon,  extension  forester  of  the  United  Stcatcs  Forest 
Service,  suggests  that  we  m;?;>^  bo  able  to  got  a  lot  of  help  out  of  our 
woods  this  vvinter.    In  many  cases,  we  can  ha,rvost  a  considerable  cash  crop 
from  our  timber.    At  least,  we  may  be  able  to  cut  doivn  expenses  by  making 
the  farm  woods  supply  D.orc  of  the  family  fuel. 

Before  going  an^-  further,  however,  I  am  going  to  brerk  down  and  con- 
fess,   I  not  only  ta^lkod  v/ith  lir.  Mattoon,  but  he  gave  mo  two  of  the  little 
paanphlets  he  has  written  on  this  subject.     One  has  the  enticing  title  of 
"Profits  from  Jam  Woods;  Money-Making  E^iaiirples  from  Southern  Farmers," 
That  is  United  States  Derjartment  of  Agriculture's  Miscellaneous  Publication 
Ho.  87. 
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That  is  Just  a  collection  of  actual  instances  of  how  farmers  havo 
cashed  in  on  the  cuttings  from  their  farm  T/oods.  A  lot  of  ideas  can  "oe 
harYOstod  fron  reading  how  sono  of  the  other  fellows  have  done  it. 

The  other  puolication  is  sliortor,  pithier,  and  of  more  general 

application  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  That  one  is  called  "Tiie  ?arm 

Woods;  A  Savings  Bank  P?^^ing  Interest."  It  is  United  States  Depojrtnent 
of  Agricult-ajTo  Leaflet  No.  29. 

Mr.  I.'attoon  is  fronkly  a  man  with  an  ax  to  grind.    Bu.^  the  ax,  is 
our  ax.    He  is  trying  to  sharpen  it  up,  so  we  can  do  keener,  more  intelli- 
gent cutting  in  the  Farm  17oods. 

By  the  light  of  the  sparks  from  his  grind~stonG,  it  appears  v/e  car- 
have  our  woods  and  cut  it,  too,  if  we  use  our  heads  as  well  as  our  hands 
in  tlie  cutting.     In  fact,  in  mrji;^^  cases,  it  may  actually  improve  the  farm 
woods  to  cut  out  some  of  the  timbar  for  farm  use  and  even  as  a  cash  crop* 

Timber  is  a  crop  - —  grown  from  the  soil.    That  is  the  main  idea 
these  foresters  are  alv/ays  trying  to  get  across  to  us.     In  cuttin-g, 
Mr.  Mattoon  suggests  that  we  cut  our  timber  with  an  idea  to  keeping  the 
woodland  producing  the  best  quality/  timber  at  the  fastest  rate. 

Don't  cut  everything  that  you  coji  possibly  sell.    Cut  a  tree  hero 
and  a  tree  there  and  always  leave  a  good  stand  of  trees  as  a  basis  for 
continuous  production. 

Some  tim.ber  tracts  it  may  pa;^  to  cut  for  saw  logs,  piling  and  poles 
by  trking  out  only  the  bigger  or  mature  trees,  and  leaving  the  "little  one 
to  grow  and  make  the  next  crop.  I  don't  me.an  by  that  to  leave  your  little 
ones  to  grow  the  next  crop,  but  leave  the  little  trees.  Too  m.any  people  i 
tills  country  already-  have  left  to  their  descendants  the  job  of  looking  out 
after  the  fut^aro  wood  supply.  They  have  mined  timber,  instead  of  handling 
it  like  a  crop. 

In  the  case  of  other  tracts  of  timberland,  you  m.ay  be  able  to  impro 
them  by  cutting  or  thi2ining  another  way.    As  Mr,  llattoon  says,  the  sm.aller 
over-crowded,  crippled,  crooked,  and  large-limbed  or  "horny"  trees  should 
be  cut  out.    Also  the  trees  of  the  less  val-oable  kinds.    That  vdll  leave 
you  the  straiglit,  thrifty,  larger  trees  for  developing  high-gra,de,  high- 
priced  timber. 

Your  County  Agricultural  j;lgont,  or  your  State  Jorestor,  or  the 
5^0 rest  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  ixgriculture,  can  furnish  you 
ir-f  omation  about  the.  best  Y/o.y  to  manage  and  cut  your  woods. 

Mr.  Mattoon  warns  that  in  selling  your  timber  as  a  farm  crop  it 
sho'old,  generallj"  speaking,  consist  of  the  rough  timber  products  such  as 
sav/  logs,  and  poles,  c^jid  piling,  hewed  crossties,  aiid  cordwood.  Lumber 


is  not  included  for  it  is  'vvoll  for  most  famers  to  keep  out  of  tlio  savyniill 
ousiness.    As  a  rule,  the  average  famer,  and  even  some  of  us  v/ho  not 
admit  xjq  are  average  fanners,  had  "bettor  produce  and  cut  timoer  in  its 
rough  form  and  not  "bother  T/ith  manufacturing  it. 

We  can  grov/  our  ovm  tim'oer  dzv:\  keep  the  cash  \Te  v/ould  othorv;iso  have 
to  pa^/-  out,  at  home,    Mr.  Mat  toon  points  out  that  wo  can  make  more,  if  v/e 
use  the  lower  grades  of  tim"ber  on  the  farm  and  sell  the  choicer  grades. 
That  is,  Y/ithin  reason. 

?arm  timbers  used  in  contact  with  the  ground  should  "be  duralDle  v/oods. 
For  fence  posts  use  onlj  such  woods,  as  the  "black  locust,  or  rod  cedar,  or 
white  or  post  oriks,  or  chestnut,  or  red  mulberry,  or  sassafras.      Or  if 
you  use  sap  timbers  such  as  soft  maple,  or  basswood,  or  poplar,  or  g"am,  or 
sap  pine,  treat  them  with  creosote. 

Mr,  Mat  toon  also  suggests  that  wo  season  our  fuel  wood  well.  Well 
seasoned  wood  makes  more  heat.    Arid,  as  the  house  wife  well  knov^s  from 
experience,  it  saves  tim.c  and  worry  in  the  home. 

As  for  the  stuff  you  sell,  Mr,  : 'at toon  gave  me  some  pointers  on 
marketing  it.    He  called  them  profitable  pointers.    He  says  cut  or  "harvest" 
your  own  timber  crop.    Woods  v;ork  is  good  winter  work.    And  always  keep  in 
mind,  that  the  farm  woods  have  many  timber  crops  in  it,  and  handle  accordingly, 

3y  ha.rvesting  our  o'.rn  timber  we  can  sell  our  labor  and  that  of  our 
to^'ms  or  trucks,  just  as  v;e  do  in  selling  field  crops.    Of  course,  the  first 
thing  is  to  knov/  v/hat  you  want  to  sell.     C-et  a  reliable  estim.ate  of  the 
amount  caid  value  of  the  timber  you  have  for  harvest.     If  need  be,  got  ex- 
perienced help  in  deciding  what  trees  to  cut  snd  what  to  lcrr7c  strjiding 
for  future  crops, 

C-et  prices  from,  as  manj'-  sawmills  and  other  wood-using  plants  as  you 
can.    ^\nd  before  selling,  tali::  things  over  v/ith  neighbors  who  have  sold 
timber,    Benefit  by  their  experience,  if  you  can,    ."      is  I  so.id  before, 
yo-'OT  co-ujity  agent  or  yovx  State  forestry"  department  r.ay  be  able  to  give  you 
some  good  tips. 

And  v/hen  you  sell,  be  s'ore  you  are  selling  to  responsible  bu;\-ers  and 
use  a  written  a.grcement.    That  is  especially  needed,  if  you  let  the  buj-er 
do  the  cutting. 

And  in  splicing  out  your  income  with  products  from  yo^vir  woodlands, 
remember,  as  Mr,  Mattoon  says,  that  "the  woods  are  a  farm  savings  bank  to  be 
drai-Tn  upon  in  times  of  extra  need.     If  it  is  dra^vn  upon  only  to  the  extent 
of  cutting  the  growth  or  interest,  the  capital  remains  up.touched,  and  the 
inve stment  continue s  undimdni  s.ied, " 

A23IIOI]ITCZMEl\TT ;      The  suggestions  you  have  heard,  as  well  as  others  eq^lly 
valuable,  are  all  .contained  in  the  Farm  Woods,  A  Savings  Banli  paying  Interest, 

You  can  get  that  publication  by  writing  to  Station   or  by  writing  direct 

to  the  United  States  Department  of  ^Agriculture,    Just  ask  for  Leaflet  'Eo,  29. 
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SfeaJ^ing  Time:    10  Minutds 

Poultry  Inter viev/  No.  57:      K53PING-  TH3  POULTRY  FLOCK  H3.VLTHY 

AMOUNCZSNT;     Time  again  to  hear  from  Yonr  Farm  Reporter  at  TJashington,  and 
this  is  the  day  for  his  report  on  poultry.     The  topic  for  today  is  "Keeping 
the  Poultry  Flock  Healthy."      Your  Reporter  "brings  you  timely  suggestions  on 
this  prolDlem,  direct  from  his  Department  of  Agriculture  poultry  friend,  iir. 
A.  R.  Lee.    Now  I  t.alve  pleasure  in  presenting,  again,  Your  Farm  Reporter.... 

>|<  >^  ^  ^  =^       ^  ^  ^  >^ 


"Millions  for  Defense,  hut  not  one  cent  for  trihute." 


That  was  a  stirring  rall^'  cry,  once.     It  could  he  again.     "Ilhy  not 
put  it  into  practice,  in  the  poultry  industry? 

Mr.  Lee  agrees  that,  if  we  did  so,  we  might  save  ourselves  millions 
of  dollars  a  year. 

But  first,  mayhe  we'd  "better  define  what  we  mean  hy  defense.  We 
don't  mean,  I  take  it,  the  kind  of  defense  exem.plified  in  the  following  story. 
Two  neighbors  mixed  up  in  a  trifling  dispute,  hut  they  were  hoth  inclined  to 
"be  rather  hot-headed,  so  the  dispute  went  to  court. 

"Your  Honor,"  charged  the  compl-^.ining  neighbor,  whose  name  was 
Doolen.  "I  loajied  Pat  McG-innis  my  large  kettle,  and  when  he  returned  it, 
there  was  a  hig  hol<&  in  it." 

The  Judge  turned  to  the  defendant,  "Well,  Ivlr.  McGinnis,  what  have 
you  to  say  for  yourself?" 

"Please  Yer  Honor,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  McGinnis,  "In  the  first  place,  I 
never  horried  that  kittle;  in  the  second  place,  it  was  in  good  condition  when 
I  returned  it;  and  in  the  third  place,  the  kittle  already  had  a  hole  in  it 
when  I  Dorried  it." 


Well,  you  can  hardly  call  that  a  million-dollar  defense,  hy  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination. 


"^'^  10-15-30 

^oosn.t  U^::;.^Ltx"ier  *°  ^^^^^^  ^-"^  B.COMIirm?  °L,^  f  S''^::. 

Keep  yom-  opponent ihe'r^'ti;,\f '"^"^        ^«st  defense 
aefensi.0  problem,  become  r:?;t?vtl,.^,,?"^^         defensive— and  yoJZ 

control  of'poiitr^liLL?^'  r'l-  ^^'^'^  *-tios  to  the 

o-rs-  to  l-e£ing^,i3e::e  gerS^:;?^*^  ^=  more  of  o^r 

"Itevention."    Because  they  b^li^e  ?f ,  ^he  watchword  is 

defense.      Hae  minute  that  germs  ^d^^  ."''  strongest  line  of 

oTt^ote!^—  ^'^^/i-^Z;^ 
^ell,  ho,,  close  caii  you  come  to  doing  it? 

n:idi:?  '^^^^  loTti  a'::sr;'' '^^^      --^^  be 

"sStatlon  ^"^^^^--S  stock!    inrthoi^^'-  and 

salutation,  and  comfortable  housing."  '        ^'""'^  "anage^nent .  strict 

"Just  as  one  ovorv  ri^^r  ^  t 

rather  cr^dea  in Ih/f ''''  -=^^eo:  too    "^Lt  f ^"0""  ff?--!-^*-  ^^ese 

g-n  feed.  tc^Sse^^Al^-; 

But  how  easilv  aii  • 
floor  space  "oer  pullef  o  i"^tJ        ^^^^  ^^^^  ^een  prevont-d      ^  i-^-^-n 
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"Birds  that  are  "bred  and  selected  for  vigor  and  soundness  of  Dody 
are  alDle  to  stand  conditions  which  might  result  in  disease  in  weak:or  "birds," 
he  explains.     "It's  necessary  to  ohserve  only  a  fe^  fairly  simple  rules.  For 
instance  I 

"Select  p^allets  carefully  this  fall  and  cull  out  all  those  vzhich 
show  signs  of  v/eakness.     This  will  help  a  lot  to  prevent  disease  in  the  flock 
during  fall  and  winter . 

"It  the  same  time,  cull  out  fowls  that  have  "been  sick  and  have  p.pp^jren 
ly  recovered.    They  hardly  ever  make  desirahlc  "breeders. 

"And  hy  all  means,  get  rid  of  old  hens.     Culling  out  the  older  hens 
carefully  is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  eradicating  tuherculosis  from 
your  flock.     Tuherculosis  is  largely  confined  to  hens  over  2  years  old,  and 
they  are  the  most  common  spreaders  of  the  disease." 

Uow,  let  me  list  "briefly  a  few  of  the  other  more  important  points 
Mr.  Lee  emphasized  as  essential  in  disease  prevention.    Ee  stressed  the  necessit 

of  putting  newly  acquired  "birds  in  quarantine-  of  keeping  a  weather  eye  out 

for  disease  and  then  isolating  sick  oirds  promptly  of  destroying  sick  fov/ls 

 and  so  on. 

Speaking  of  quarantine,  he  recommends  th^at  all  new  stock  he  kept 
under  o"bservation,  for  at  least  10  days  before  it  is  mt  in  with  the  regular 
flock. 

He  "believes  that  every  poultry  raiser  should  make  it  a  point  to  he 
familiar  with  external  symptoms  of  common  diseases.     Then,  hy  keeping  on  the 
lookout  for  symptoms,  he  can  isolate  sick  "birds  immediately.      For  instance, 
at  this  time  *f  year,  watch  out  for  a.ny  s^maptoms  of  colds,  roup,  diphtheria 
and  chicken  pox,  especially. 

"In  many  cases,"  *Mr.  Lee  declared,  "I  oelieve  poultry  raisers  wo-old 
"be  hetter  off  if  they  destroyed  sick  fovds  immediately,  rather  than  try  to 
treat  them.    First,  of  course,  determine  the  nature  of  the  disease.    And.  then 
hurn  the  dead  "birds  or  "buy  them  deep  in  the  ground.     If  you're  in  douht  as  to 
the  na.turo  of  the  disease,  write  to  your  state  experiment  sta.tion,  some  of 
which  have  laboratories  to  which  properly  packed  diseased  fowls  may  "be  sent, 
for  post-mortem  examination. 

"a\zter  you  laiow  what  the  trouole  is,  then  of  course  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  take  every  precaution  to  prevent  further  trou'ble.     In  the  case  of  chicken 
pox,  for  instance,  it  may  he  advisable  to  vaccinate  the  remainder  of  the  flock. 

"ilnd  hy  the  way,  there's  one  thing  to  remember  about  chicken  pox, 
and  for  that  matter  other  diseases,"  Mr.  Lee  rer.iarked.     "The  mortality  m.ay  be 
low.    You  may  actually  lose  only  a  few  birds.    Sut  remember  that  such  in- 
fection loaves  fowls  v/eak  and  emaciated,  with  a  predisposition  to  roup  and 
other  diseases. 
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"The  economic  loss  from  disease  is  always  greater  than  can  he 
figured  from  the  mortality.    A  much  greater  loss  results  from  the  low  pro- 
duction of  fov/ls  Y/hich  Dxe  affected  "by  disease,  "but  v/hich  do  not  die." 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  points  already  mentioned,  keeping  fowls 
healthy  in  fall  and  v/inter  means  doing  many  other  things,  as  you  know. 
It  means  giving  them  plenty  of  feed,  and  the  proper  kind  of  feed;  it  means 
keeping  them  comf  ortikble ,  with  plenty  of  room,  fresh  air,  sunshine,  and  dry 
quarters.    A"'Dove  all,  perhaps,  it  means  maintaining  strict  sanitation. 
Cleanliness,  besides  "being  next  to  godliness,  is  also  unquestionably  nest 
to  profits,  in  poultry  raising* 


MHOUN'OISMDIIT:    Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington,  has  just  "brought  you  his 
report  on  the  question  of  "Keeping  the  Poultry  Flock  Healthy";  and  ho  has 
asked  me  to  remind  you  of  throe  "bulletins  that  you  may  want  to  write  for. 
"Diseases  of  Poultry,"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  Uo.  1337-F;  "Mites  and  Lice  on 
Poultry,"    Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  801-F;  and  "Feeding  Chickens,"  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1541-F.     These  "bulletins  are  free,  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts 
Send  your  request  to  Station    or  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 

culture in  ITashington. 


YOUR  R3PQRTER  AT  WASHIl^TGTOK.  RELEASE:  Thursday,  October  16,  19gO. 


Federal  Earni  Board  Interview  Ho.  56:         Co-op  Developments  in  the  Uorthwest- 

iyWOUlTCE^vTEUT ;     The  farmers'  coopera.tive  marketing  movement  is  advancing  in 
giant  strides  these  days.     To  keep  up  with  developments,  we  have  asked  your 
farm  reporter  at  \7ashington  to  visit  the  Federal  Earm  Board  and  find  out 
what  is  doing.    Today  he  has  a  report  of  interest  to  dairymen,  fruit  growers, 
and  wool  producers  especially,  as  well  as  to  all  those  interested  in  farmers* 
co-ops  in  general.  Well,  Mr.  Reporter  


Here  are  some  of  the  recent  developments  in  cooperation  in  the 
Pacific  ilorthv/est  and  western  Mountain  States. 

Mr.  William  A.  Schoenfeld  told  me  a'bout  them.    Mr.  Schoer-feld  is  the 
regional  representative  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  in  that  vast  section  of  the 
country.      I  caTlght  him  while  he  was  on  a  flying  visit  to  the  Farm  Board 
headquarters  in  Washington. 

I  say  "flying  visit"  advisedly.    Mr.  Schoenfeld  seemed  to  have  acquired 
the  airplane  habit.     It  saves  time.     Developments  in  cooperation  are  coming 
so  thick  and  fast  these  days,  it  takes  an  airplane  to  keep  up  with  them. 

Let*s  taiie  a  sort  of  airplane  view  of  the  wester  n  States  and  let 
Mr.  Schoenfeld  point  out  to  us  what  the  farmers  are  doing.    Let's  view  the 
dairy  farmers  organizations  first. 

Remember,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  we  were  talking  about  the  formation 
of  a  new  overhead  organization  by  the  co-op  creameries  in  Oregon.    And  the 
cooperative  agreement  entered  into  between  that  new  Oregon  association  and 
the  big  associations  of  creameries  in  Washington  and  California  to  sell 
through  each  other  and  prevent  dumping  of  butter  on  West  Coast  markets. 

Looking  ahead  a  bit,  Mr.  Schoenfeld  sees  an  affiliation  of  that  group 
of    West  Coast  creajnery  associations  with  the  Land- o -Lake s  creameries  east 
of  the  Rockies.     Tlie  plan  is  for  an  agreement  whereby  the  surplus  of  milk 
powder,  casein,  and  occasionally  butter,  which  moves  eastward  will  be  hajidled 
by  the  Land-o-Lakos,  instead  of  through  a  number  of  private  commission  mer- 
chants. 
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Together  those  wide-spread  regional  cooperatives  will  do  close  to 
$100,000,000  worth  of  business.     Their  agreement  looking  tov/ard  more 
orderly  marketing,  Mr.  Schoenfeld  says,  is  the  logicoJ.  outcome  of  the 
whole  PederriJ.  Farm  Board  progra;n  of  encoura.gement  to  co-ops. 

There  is  also  another  new  development  among  western  dairymen.  A 
nunlDer  of  very  large  creameries  in  the  Intermountain  States  of  Idaho, 
Utah,  and  western  Colorado,  are  associating  themselves  into  a  Council  of 
Dairj^-men '  s  Cooperative  s . 

The  Council  will  ^7ork  for  the  improvement  of  the  herds  of  the  in- 
dividual mcinhers  of  the  various  creajnery  associations  which  are  forming 
it.     It  will  aim  to  cut  the  costs  of  milk  production  on  the  farms. 

The  Council  \7ill  also  try  to  "bring  about  the  "better  handling  of  milk 
on  the  f;arms,  so  that  the  milk  will  reach  the  creamery  in  first  class  con- 
dition.   ^Inother  phase  of  its  work  will  he  the  iMprovement  in  "butter  making. 
You  see,  those  affilia.ted  co-ops  plan  to  improve  'both  the  raw  material  and 
the  finisheo.  product,  and  cut  dov/n  the  costs  "both  on  the  farm  and  at  the 
creamery. 

The  program  will  include  the  e stahlishment  of  a  "butter  scoring 
service  among  the  memher  creameries,  and  an  advisory  service  as  to  market 
outlets  and  demand  and  prices,  and  general  market  outlook  information. 

The  Council  of  Daxryimen's  Cooperatives  will  v/ork  hand  in  hajid  with 
the  State  ^ricultural  colleges,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  State  Agricultural  Departments  and  the  Federal  Farm  Soard. 

The  Council  is  to  "be  merely  an  advisory  and  education  orga.nization. 
It  does  not  intend  to  manufa.cture  or  market  the  dairy  products  for  its 
member  s . 

The  combined  business  of  its  members,  Mr.  Schoenfeld  estimcates, 
will  probably  represent  about  ten  million  dollars  when  the  Council  gets 
into  operation. 

This  same  general  plan  for  a.n  advisory  Council  is  also  being  under- 
taken, among  western  fruit  growers.    Mr.  Schoenfeld  tells  me  that  co- 
operative fruit  marketing  organizations,  handling  madnly  apples,  have 
organized  an  Appl-e  Marketing  Council. 

The  Apple  Marketing  Council  will  also  be  primarily  educational. 
It  will  supply  its  members  with  market  information  about  the  supply  and 
demand  and  market  outlook  for  apples.     It  will  endeavor  to  stimulate  foreign 
sales,    ilnd  in  doing  all  this  it  will  collaborate  with  the  State  Agricultura.1 
Colleges,  State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  United  Sta.tes  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 
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Of  course,  the  mcmlDer ship  in  this  Apple  Coimcil  as  in  the  Dairy  Coioncil 
is  limited  to  orgojiizations  which  comply  with  the  Capper- Vol  stead  Act.  That 
is,  the  associations  must  he  real  cooperatives  so  organized  that  the  control 
is  in  the  hands  of  producer  members  and  run  for  the  mutual  "benefit  of  the 
memhers. 

Biese  comicils,  Mr.  Schoenfeld  explained,  are  still  in  process  of 
formation,  and  when  he  v/as  toJLking  to  me,  the  details  of  the  final  set-up 
were  not  yet  complete. 

You  recall  last  week  we  heard  something  of  the  tremendous  develop- 
ment of  the  hational  Wool  Marketing  Corporation.    That  National  Wool  Fiarket- 
ing  Corporation  gathers  wool  from  a.ll  parts  of  the  country.    Naturally,  the 
wool  growers  of  the  "big  range  ares.s  included  in  Ivlr.  Schoenfeld 's  territory 
are  import.ant  memhers  of  that  new  organization. 

As  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  Na.tional  Wool  Marketing  Corporation 
considerable  tor^iiage  of  v/ool  has  "been  signed  up  in  the  r-?jige  country  of  the 
West.      The  nev/ly  organized  wool  associations  of  the  West  have  increased  the 
total  amount  of  v/ool  handled  by  the  National  to  a  high  proportion  of  the 
entire  United  States  v/ool  crop. 

The  Pacific  Cooperative  Wool  Association,  one  of  the  older  cooperatives 
affiliated  in  the  National  has  likewise  increased  its  wool  clip,  mainly  in 
Oregon.     That  too  has  helped  swell  the  total  tonnage  of  the  National. 

One  development  especially  worth  mentioning  in  this  connection,  is 
the  result  of  financing  under  the  new  set-up.    Because  of  the  Intermediate 
Credit  Baiik  System,  Mr.  Schoenfeld  says,  much  of  the  lamb  crop  and  the  ewes, 
which  otherwise  ijould  have  been  sacrificed  "oecause  of  existing  low  prices  for 
lambs  and  mutton,  are  being  held  by  the  growers  and  are  gradually  being 
marketed  in  an  orderly  manner.     In  that  way,  they  are  avoiding  taking  steps 
which  might  have  brought  about  very  distressing  conditions  in  the  sheep 
industry. 

So  you  see,  whether  it  is  wool  or  apples,  milk  or  ^cutter,  the  broad 
program  of  encouragement  of  cooperatives  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board  is  showing- 
considerable  progress  in  our  great  Northwest. 

Another  day  v/e  may  fl-\^  over  some  of  the  other  sections  of  these 
United  States  s;:id  glimpse  what  other  farmers  are  doing  to  improve  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  their  crops. 

iU'TNOUNCF^CSNT ?    You  have  just  heard  some  recent  developments  in  farmers  co- 
operative m.arketing  in  the  Northwest,  as  outlined  to  your  farm  reporter  at 
Washington,  by  Mr.  William  A.  Schoenfeld,  regional  representative  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Boajrd,  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of  _\gricultural  Economics 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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HOR  ?0H  PUBLIGATIGIT 

SpeaMng  Time : 

Dairy  Interview  ITo.  57:    MIAT'S  AH5^  FOR  THE-  DAIRY  3USIICESS? 

AITITCruIICEivlErTT;     Once  again  Station  ^presents  Fa^^  Re-Dorter  at  T7ash- 

ington,  with  his  reports  of  timely  interviews  with  U.  $•  Department  of  Agri 
culture  specialists.    Today  is  his  day  to  chat  with  dairy  farmers.  He 
orings  you  now  the  results  of  his  interview . vdth  Department  of  i\griculture 
economists  on  the  dairj'  economic  situation.     Wha.t '  s  ahead  for  the  dairy 
business,  Mr,  Reporter? 


Well,  I  have  carefully  read  and  re-road  the  latest  report  on  the  dair;^' 
oiitlook.  and  I  have  talked  it  over  with  the  dairy  economists  in  the  3ureau 
of  Agric".ltural  Economics.    ^Vnd,  as  I  gather  the  facts,  there  are  several 
featu.res  of  the  situation  w'uch  may  he  said  to  stand  out. 

In  the  first  pla.ce, they  gay,  don't  overestimate  the  effects  of  the 
drouth  on  dairy  production.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sections  which  were 
seriously  hurt  hy  the  drouth,  produce  only  ahout  15  per  cent  of  our  total 
hutterfat.    And  in  any  event,  the  decreased  production  as  a  result  of  the 
drouth  is  only  temporary'-.     It  will  increase  again.     In  fact,  while  production 
fell  off  in  July  and  August,  there  alread;:'  seems  to  he  a  tendency  for  it  to 
pick  up, 

ITow,  what  does  this  mean?     Well,  it  seems  to  m.e  that  this  outlook  re- 
port, which  was  issued  in    Septemher,  is  the  most  interesting  — and  signifi- 
cant report  released  in  q;j.ite  a  while.     So  I'm  going  to  quote  directly  from 

it.    Regarding  the  effect  of  the  djrouth,  it  says  this:  (I  quote) 

"Feed  s^j-pplics  arc  not  seriously  depleted  in  the  specialized  dairy 
territory  where  approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  total  butter  is  produced. 
Even  if  production  in  areas  ovitside  of  this  territory  is  reduced  by  as  much 
as  a  third  as  a  result  of  the  feed  shortage,  total  production  would  be  only 
about  5  per  cent  under  what  might  usually  be  expected, 

"Substantial  increases  in  numbers  of  milk  cows  and  heifers  are  now 
taking  place,     Tliis  indicates  that  when  the  disturbed  conditions  due  to  the 
drouth  and  business  depression  shall  have  passed,  the  dairy  industr;^-  is 
likely  to  find  itself  overexpanded,  necessitating  further  readjustment  to 
consumer  demand  for  its  products." 
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low  this  "brings  us  to  another  fact  that  may  "be  called  outstanding. 
It  is  the  fact  that  farmers  are  retaining  many  heifer  calves;  and  tliat 
the  nujnher  of  aged  milk  cows  disposed  of  for  meat,  is  still  he  low  normal. 

V/hat  does  this  mean?    Well,  no  one  can  say  for  sure  just  how  things 
v/ill  work  out.    But  it  may  mean,  quite  conceivahly  ,  that  we'll  have  a 
greater  degree  of  surplus  production  next  year  tlian  we  have  had  this 

year.    Unless  and  this  leads  to  the  third  outstanding  point  we  cull 

our  herds  rather  vigorously. 

In  fact,  if  there  is  anything  sure  about  the  future,  I  gather  that 
this  thing  is  the  desirability  of  close  culling.    The  outlook  report 
emphasizes  culling,  and  later  on  I  talked  y/ith  Mr,  B-  H.  Bennett,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  Mr.  Bennett  amplified  this  recommen- 
dation. 

He  believes  that  very,  very  strict  culling  will  be  profitable;  and 
he  believes  that  no;v  is  the  time  to  begin  it. 

The  idea  in  close  culling  is  not  merely  to  cut  down  production,  Not 
at  all.     In  fact,  the  main  function  of  strict  culling,  in  Mr.  Bennett's 
opinion,  will  be  to  lower  costs  of  production.    Weeding  out  low  producers 
will  enable  the  herd  owner  to  make  a  profit  at  lov/er  prices.  Suppose 
that  prices  don't  get  better,  for  a  year  or  so  at  any  rate.    Or  suppose 
they  go  still  lower.    Well,  you  can  still  mal^e  a  good  profit  if  you  can 
reduce  your  'production  costs  enough  to  meet  the  situation.    And  the  quick- 
est way  to  reduG©  production  costs,  ordinarily,  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
unprofitable  cows,  and  feed  your  feed  to  the  cows  that  will  pay  you  a  re- 
turn on  it. 

But  while  we're  on  the  subject  of  price,  let's  take  another  look  at 
the  report.     In  the  very  first  paragraph  we  find  this  summary  of  the 
situation: 

"a  marked  reduction  in  production  of  dairy  products  during  the 
summer  caused  a  very  pronounced  upturn  in  prices,  particularly  fot 
butter,  beginning  in  July,"  it  says.     "Prices  of  dairy  products  are 
expected  to  advance  moderately  during  the  fall,  prior  to  the  usual  sea- 
sonal drop  in  m.idwinter,-  but  to  remain  at  a  lovfcr  level  than  has  obtained 
during  the  last  few  years,  owing  to  the  prevailing  tendency  toward  ex*- 
pansion  of  the  industry.     If  business  conditions  improve,  there  r,-ill  be  a 
tendency  for  cons-uiner  demand  to  increase.    Conditions  in  the  dairy  iii^ 
dustry,  however,  such  as  increasing  numbers  of  cows,  may  be  expected  to 
prevent  any  substantial  strengthening  of  dairy  prices," 

ITow  this  is  what  we  might  call  the  short -time  outlook.    But  how  do&s 
the  situation  appear  from  the  long-time  viewpoint,  looking  ahead  over  a 
period  of  years?    Well,  let's  return  to  the  outlook  report  once  more. 

It  begins  by  pointing  out  that  "the  effects  of  the  business  depres- 
sion and  the  drouth  tend  to  obscure  the  underlying  condition  of  the  dairy 
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industry.     Actually,  there  is  a  widespread  tendency  to  make  substantial 
further  increases  in  the  nuniher  of  milk  cows  kept  on  farms. 

"Even  if  allo-.vance  is  m^de  for  some  forced  local  liquidation  the 
present  trend  in  milk  cow  nu:'.i"bers  in  the  country  s.s  a  v;hole  seems  to  be 
distinctly  upward,"  the  report  says.    Dairy  farners  have  been,  and  apparent- 
ly still  are,  saving  more  than  the  customary  number  of  heifer  calves,  and 
reports  from  stockyards  would  seemi  to  indicate  that  the  number  of  aged  milk 
cows  being  disposed  of,  is  still  somewhat  below  normal.    As  long  as  this 
tendency  continues  the  long-time  outlook  for  dairying  is  at  best,  unfavorable^' 

In  another  section  of  the  report,  we  find  this  same  trend  pictured  from 
a  different  angle.     I  quote: 

"There  are  certain  developments  in  American  agriculture  which  tend  to- 
ward an  expansion  in  the  dairy  industry  at  a  somiev/hat  greater  rate  tlian  in 
the  recent  past.    Dimination  in  the  number  of  draft  animals  has  resulted  in 
more  feed  being  available  for  milk  cows.     The  expansion  in  use  of  sweet 
clover  and  alfalfa  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  parts  of  the  wheat  belt  tend  also  to 
stimulate  dairj^-ing.    On  the  whote,  it  seems  likely  that  the  pressure  tov/ard 
expan.ding  the  dairy  industry  "'ill  be  greater  in  the  next  10  years  than  it 
has  been  normally  in  the  past  10." 

Then,  after  discussing  reasons  back  of  this  prdbable  over  expanded 
condition,  the  report  states  the  long-time  outlook  for  prices,  as  follov/s: 
"This  condition,"  it  says,  "is  likely  to  continue  to  hold  the  price  of  dairy 
products  at  a  lower  relative  level  than  has  obtained  during  the  last  few 
years." 

Well,  this  brings  us  right  back  again  to  culling.    According  to  the 
report,  it  means  that  from  the  long-time  point  of  viev;  as  well  as  a  short- 
tim.e  viewpoint,  it  will  be  more  and  more  necessary  to  dispose  of  low-grade 
and  inefficient  cows.    Rigorous  culling  of  low-producing  cows,  it  says,  will 
undoubtedly  prove  profitable. in  the  next  few  years. 

iVnd  this,   as  I  sec  it,   is  the  keynote  of  the  dairy  outlook  this  fall. 


AZTIIOUITCELCENT :      That  was  Your  ?^m.  Reporter  at  Washington  speaking.    He  has- 
just  brought  you  a  report  on  the  dairy  situation,  from  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricult^ure  in  Washington. 
"For  copiesof    the  outlook  report,  write  to  Station  or  direct  to  the  De- 
partment of  ^\gri culture. 
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YOUE  FAKI  ESPOETia  AT  WASHIHGTOIT. 
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Mondav,  Oct oLer  20,133  0. 


ITOT  POR  PlIBLICATIOIT 


SiDeaking  Time:    10  Minutes 


All  Regions. 


WEA2Ti:iG  AM)  FSEDim  THE  COLT  THIS  PALL  AUD  WILITER. 


PPE1TI!TG-  A:TIT0UiJCSI£B1T:    And  now,  ladies  and  gontlemen.  Station  . 
takes  pleas-are  in  presenting  one  of  the  reg-alar  Washington  Farm  Reporter 
programs  "broadcast  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
c-oltLire.    The  suhject  for  tod^y  is^~\7SAtTIIT&  AlTD  ZSEDIilC-  THE  CCIjiT  THIS 
TALL  AIvD  Wli^lTSR.    You  will  now  hear  from  Your  Washington  Farm  Reporter. 
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Folks,  I  want  to  talk  to  vou  for  a  little  while  about  the 
thousands  and  tho-asands  of  prancing  colts  that  are  kicking  -up  their 
heels  much  to  the  joy  of  farm  kids  of  this  country. 

Raising  colts  used  to  "be  a  profitable  side  line  all  over  the 
co-'jntry,  "but  gasoline  and  "balloon  tires  liave  driven  a  lot  of  our  colts 
and  brood  mares  out  of  the  picture,  and  even  turned  soite   of  the  pastures 
into  landing  fields.    However,  there  is  still  some  profit  in  raising 
coLts,  as  tho-osands  of  farmers  can  testify.        The  iiiformation  that  I*m 
going  to  pass  on  to  ^ov.  is  the  result  of  a  personal  interview  I  h^ve 
just  had  with  lix,  J.  0.  Williams  in  charge  of  the  horse  office  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Taking  a  comfortable  seat  over  in  one  corner  of  the  office  where 
I  could  gaze  on  the  beautiful  pictures  of  horses  hanging  around  the  walls 
I  said,  "Sow  Mr.  Viilliaras,  tell  me  about  this  business  of  weaning  colts,^ 

"Well,"  he  said,   "I  think  the  most  critical  timeiin  a  coitus  life 
is  the  v;eaning  time.    However,  if  the  mare  and  colt  liave  been  properly 

fed  and  managed  during  the  nursing  period*  the  weaning  iime  o-ught  not 

to  present  a  very  liard  problem. 


"In  other  words,  if  a  horseman  will  take  steps  to  wean  the  colt 
a  month  or  so  before  weaning  is  necessary,  the  whole  procedure  will  be  con- 
siderably easier  on  the  colt,  the  mare,  and  the  owner. 
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"?or  instance  at  a'bout  2  months  of  age  the  foal  will  take  dry 
fedd,  and  will  "begin  niooling  from  its  mother *s  feed  "Dox,    Peed  them 
hoth  some  gro-'cm.d  oats,  corn  meal  and  hran,    A  little  later  "traild  a 
"creep"  in  the  past^ore,  or  a  special  feed  "boz  in  the  stall  so  that  the 
foal  can  he  fed  separately^' 

According  to  Ivlr,  Williams,  a  colt  that  is  "brought  -up  in  this 
manner  and  taught  to  eat  several  months  "before  weaning  time  will  hot 
pnesent  m-ach  of  a  pro"blem  when  act'oally  separated  from  its  mother, 

"Mr.  Williams,"  I  said,"feais  is  the  20th  of  Octo'ber,  I  think 
most  t51ts  are  already  weaned  "by  this  time." 

"Perhaps  they  are,^^  he  sa^d,  "and  that*s  the  point  I*M  trying 
to  make  you  see.     If  a  horseman  is  having  trouble  in  the  weaning  of 
colts  tliis  fall,  it  may  he  because  he  failed  to  teach  them  to  eat  while 
they  were  still  nursing.  " 

At  this  point  I  interr-c5)ted  to  ask  about  how  old  a  colt  should 
be  at  weaning  time. 

"5^om  5  to  7  months,"  he  replied.     ^Six  months  is  about  the 
average.    A  colt  dropped  the  first  of  April  would  be  six  months  old  and 
about  read^/  to  wean  on  or  about  the  first  of  October.    Late  colts  can 
he  weaned  a  little  later  in  the  season.    Plenty  of  late  colts  are  going 
through  the  weaning  process  now.    Whether  the  colt  is  5,  6,  or  even  7 
months  old  at  weaning  is  not  such  an  important  thing.    The  main  p^int 
is  to  have  the  colts  in  good  condition  and  eating  freely  before  separation 
taices  place." 

"^'''r.  Williams,"  I  said,"does  it  do  a  colt  any  good  to  let  it 
nurse,  say  8  to  9  months?" 

"ITo,  I  donH  think  so,"    he  replied.     "In  case  the  m^e  is  in 
foal,  allowing  the  colt  to  nurse  more  tlian  six  months  may  decrease  the 
vitality  of  the  mare  and  thus  affect  the  development  of  the  next  foal« 
If  the  colt  is  getting  plenty  of  nourishment  from  grain,  grass,  and 
roughage,  the  yo-ong  animal  will  not  be  seriously  set  back  when  shut  off 
from  its  dam^s  s-opply  of  milk." 

I  asked  Islr.  Williams  about  weaning  colts  with  muzzles* 

"I  wouldnH  do  it,"    he  answered.     "We  wean  cnjx  colts  at  the 
G-overnmcnt  farm  by  separating  them  from  their  mothers.    When  taken  away 
from  its  mother  a  colt  ought  to  be  placed  with  another  if  possible;  pre- 
ferably with  one  of  the  same  age  and  sex.     Some  colts  get  rather  "rambi;-nc- 

tious^  when  separated  from  their  mothers  therefore,  be  sure  that  they 

are  in  a  good,  safe,  comfortable  place. 

"Colts  may  be  ho^ased  satisfactorily  in  either  the  stable  or  an 
open  shedo    The  main  requirements  are  that  the  g-oarters,  whereifer  they 
are,  be  dry,  sanitary,  and  provide  fairly  good  protection  from  winds. 
Keep  the  quarters  clean,  well  bedded,  and  occasionally  disinfected.  Lice 
are  to  be  suspected  when  the  colts  get  to  rubbing  &id  lose  patches  of  hair." 
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I  asked  Ikrm  Williams  a"bout  fre&ing  colts  of  these  pests,  and  now 
listen  to  his  remed7. 

"^^se  an  ordinary  coal-tar  disinfectant*    (Iresol  is  good-  ipply 
the  solution  with  a  small  mop  and  simply  mop  the  placea  where  the  insects 
are  visible." 

Feeding  the  colt  during  the  first  fall  and  winter  is  also  in^jortant, 
S-opply  plenty  of  good,  clean  hays,    G-ood,  clean  clover  is  very  palatahle 
and  slightly  laxative*    Timotli^"  he^y  is  commonly  fed  to  colts.  Well-cured 
alfalfa  hay,  free  from  dust,  is  one  of  the  "best  roughages  for  a  growing 
colt  out  because  of  its  relatively  higli  protein  content  it  generally  is 
economical  to  supplement  it  with  other  ro-jighage,  such  as  timothy,  mixed 
hay,  or  corn  fodder. 

I'Jever  allow  colts  to  gorge  themselves  on  dry  feed..      G-ive  them 
plenty  but  don*t  overfeed.    A  ^'safe  rule  is  to  give  them  all  they  will 
clean  -up.     Oats,  corn,  and  peas,  preferably  well  ground,  are  suitable 
grains.    Bran,  linseed  meal,  or  gluten  feed  will  add  protein  and  also  land 
variety.    Cottonseed  meal  should  IffiYEH  be  fed  to  you^ig  colts. 

xlow  reach  for  your  pencil  ajid  paper  and  I'll  give  you  one  of  the 
colt  rations  for  the  first  fall  and  winter  of  the  coitus  life.     Tliis  ration 
caine  from  !;Ir.  Williams.    Naturally  he  had  plenty  more,  but  I'll  try  to  give 
you  only  a  few  now.    Here's  the  first. 

T\70  parts  of  corn,  5  parts  of  oats,  3  pajrts  of  bran,  preferably 
wheat  bran,  and  one  part  of  linseed  meal.    How  for  the  second  ration. 
Ready?    Pour  parts  of  oats,  one  part  of  corn,  aiid  one  part  of  wheat 
bran. 

^leat  braji  is  a  aplendid  feed  for  the  growing  foals,  and  when 
whakt  prices  will  permit,  this  feed  can  be  used  to  a  good  advantage,  not 
only  for  feeding  yo-'juig  foals,  but  for  ad'olt  horses  as  well.  Naturally, 
it  gives  best  results  when  fed  as  a  part  of  a  regiilar  ration. 

Silage  is  not  a  very  good  colt  feed.    Sliced  roots,  such  as 
carrots,  and  even  sugar  beets,  are  very  palatable  and  have  a  cooling  effect 
on  the  digestive  system,    A  liberal  supply  of  salt,  pure  water,  and  plenty 
of  fresh  air  and  exercise  are  essential  to  proper  develppment  of  young 
horses.    Prolonged  idleness  following  exercise  causes  constipation.  It 
is  often  said  that  a  horse  is  made  during  its  first  winter.  Certainly 
this  is  a  critical  stage  in  the  animal ^s  life  and  at  no  other  age  v/ill 
proper  feed  and  attention  do  as  much  to  make  a  good  horse.    If  stunted 
d-uring  the  first  winter  the  animal  never  gains  the  proper  size  and 
shape. 

Folks,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  lot  more  of  the  many  good 
points  Mr.  Williams  gave  me  on  weaning  and  feeding  the  colt  this  fall  and 
winter,. but  m.y  time  is  up  so  I'll  have  to  slow  down.    If  you  want  more 
Information  on  this  subject  ask  for  a  copy  of  Farmers^  ^lletin  ^'o.  803-P, 
called  "HORSE-BaSEDIIT&  SUG-GSSTIOIJS  FOR  PARi'iERS, "    It  contains  18  pages 
of  practical  information  on  raising  horses. 


ooOoo' 
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GXOSIITG-  AIJITOUITCEIvIElCT!  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  "been  listening  to 
Yo"ur  Washington  larin  Reporter  in  one  of  the  regalar  agric-altural  programs 
"broadcast  from  Station   in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Depart- 

ment of  Agric-jJ.ture.  Drop  us  a  line  if  you  want  a  copy  of  Farmers^ 
B^Jlletin  Ho.BOS-^F,  called  "HOHSS-BSEEDDIG  SUGG-SSTIOITS  FOR  FARIvISRS." 
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YOUR  FAM  REPORTER  AT  WASHIL^GTOI.^  Tuesday  October  21,  1930. 


Cro-pg  and  Soils  Interview  L-o,  57;  The  Agricultural  Situation. 

AMOUyCBIMT ;    Now  let's  hear  what  your  fann  reporter  at  Washington  has 
to  say.    You  know,  he  sees  the  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  talks  to  them  about  farm  affairs.    Then  he  reports  hack 
to  us    Well,  Mr.  Reporter,  what's  the  good  word  this  time?   

I've  been  trying  to  find  out  where  a  farmer  can  get  all  the  in- 
formation he  is  supposed  to  have  these  days. 

It  seems  there  are  a  thousand  and  one  things  we  need  to  know.  Every 
day  in  the  year,  all  over  the  world,  things  are  happening  v/hich  directly  affect 
us,  and  the  prices  we  get  for  our  stuff. 

You  know,  they  used  to  say  that  prices  are  the  only  lan^age  a  fanner 
will  listen  to.    Prices  certainly  are  mighty  convincing  at  times!  The 
trouble  seems  to  be  that  in  a  lot  of  cases  prices  speak  in  an  unknown  ton^e. 

In  order  to  interpret  what  is  being  said  by  prices,  Mr.  A.  B.  Genung, 
of  the  Division  of  Economic;  Information  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  tells  me  we  need  to  know  the  facts  of  production,  and  movements 
and  consumption  of  farm  stuff,  which  fom  the  background  of  prices. 

If  some  of  us  are  going  to  make  farminvg  pay,  we've  got  to  plan  our 
crop  and  livestock  production  accordingly, 

"Y-yeahl"  I  said  to  Mr,  G-enung.    "But  where  are  we  going  to  get  all 
those  facts?" 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  he  explained  to  me  that  in  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture we  have  a  large  number  of  experts  busy  collecting  facts,  and  figures, 
and  studying  them  out  and  getting  them  in  shape  for  our  use. 

The  Bureau  has  its  agents  in  all  the  loading  markets  of  this  country. 
It  is  also  now  building  up  a  more  complete  foreign  market  service,  so  we 
will  be  even  better  able  than  heretofore  to  judge  about  the  foreign  production 
and  demand  which  affects  our  markets. 

Then  there  are  o^ur  well-known  crop  and  livestock  estimates  made  up 
from  reports  direct  from  thousands  of  farmers  themselves.    There  are  also 
reports  of  stocks  of  various  farm  products  on  warehouses  and  receipts  at 
markets.    All  in  all,  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  information  collected  by  the 
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Bureau  every  hour  of  every  day  and  every  day  in  the  year, 

"Yes,   out  Y/hat  "becomes  of  all  that  information?"  I  asked,  just  to 
make  sure.    And  Mr,  Oenujig  reminded  me,  that  there  is  a  steady  stream;  you 
might  say,  a  roaring  river;  of  timely  information  going  out  from  the  Bureau 
each  and  every  day.     It  goes  out  hy  telegraph,  and  telephone,  and  radio, 
and  mail.    We  read  it  here  and  there  in  the  newspapers,  hear  it  over  the 
radio,  or  get  it  in  the  form  of  government  publications  direct  from  the 
Department, 

Of  course,   some  of  that  applies  to  one  line  of  farming  and  some 
another.    Wo  all  know  ahout  some  of  that  information,     I  dare  say,  there 
is  not  a  one  of  us  who  doesnH  get  part  of  it.    But  there  is  such  a  stagger- 
ing oino "Ji.it  of  it.    How  can  a  busy  farmer  get  a  complete  general  picture 
of  our  agricultural  situation? 

Mr.  Genung  points  out  that  there  is  a  way.    All  the  many  nation  wide 
and  v/orld-wide  streams  of  facts  which  pour  into  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  are  constantly  being  strained  and  fumried  down  to  get  the  most 
significant  items. 

Developments  as  they  show  up  in  facts  and  figures  are  closely  watched 
throughout  each  month,    Pacts  about  growing  crops  and  animals,  about  the 
movement  of  crops  to  markets  and  into  foreign  trade,  stock  in  cold  storage 
and  elsewhere,  and  the  trend  of  prices  are  all  set  down  in  highly  condensed 
form  especially  for  use  by  busy  farmers,  extension  men,  dealers,  and  others. 

All  those  facts  are  pieced  together  to  form  a  mib.iaS:ure  picture  of 
the  whole  agricultural  situation, 

V^hen  Mr,  C-enung  told  me  that  he  was  coming  right  down  the  lane  to 
my  house  I  That  was  just  the  kind  of  a  Tom  Thumb  map  of  farm  market  con- 
ditions I  was  looking  fori 

"Yfnere  can  we  get  that  little  pict^ore  of  the  things  which  are  be- 
hind prices?"  I  asked. 

In  answer  he  handed  me  a  copy  of  the  Busy  farmers'  Blue  Book,  called 
"The  Agricultural  Situ^ation,"  -  And  let  me  say  right  here  that  the  blue  is 
just  the  tint  of  the  paper  and  was  being  used  long  before  the  agricultural 
depression  set  in.    Anyway,  the  blue  is  a  very  light,  cheerful  sort  of  blue. 

"The  Agricultural  Situation"  or  a  Brief  S'Jmmary  of  Agricultural  Con- 
ditions, is  issued  once  a  month  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,     It  is  a  little  pamphlet  of 
twenty-io"ur  small  pages  packed  full  of  meaty  infomation,  tersely  written, 
with  as  fow  figures  as  possible  to  tell  the  story  of  what  has  happened  during 
the  past  month  in  the  way  of  production,  movement,  consumption,  and  prices 
in  tho  most  accurate  and  concise  manner, 

I  have  a  copy  of  last  month's  issue  right  here  before  mo.     It  starts 
out  with  a  terse  sunmary  of  the  general  situation.    Mr.  G-enung  writes  that 
himself.    Then  come- telegraxohic  reports  from  agricultural  statisticians  as 
to  conditions  in  certain  key  states.    Then  various  commodity  experts  s^Jmmarize 
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the  situation  in  certain  lines,  as  reported  iDy  the  Department's  agents  thro-ogh- 
out  the  country*    ?or  instance,  the  frndt  and  vegetable  specialist  presents 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  sit-aation  for  the  past  month.    The  ?arm  real  estate 
situation  is  analyzed  by  a  land  expert;  and  so  on,  including  the  egg  and 
poultry  marlcet  sit-aation,  the  dairy  situation,  and  the  cold  storage  situation. 
Then  follows  tables  and  text  showing  the  trend  of  crop  production,  the  prices 
of  farm  products,  and  the  general  trend  of  prices  and  buying  poY/er  and  prices 
and  wages.    Also  the  trend  of  movement  to  market  and  the  e:cport  movement  as 
revealed  in  figures. 

Tliat  "Agricultural  SitUi^,tion"  v/ith  its  condensed  bird' eye  view  of  the 
significant  changes  month  by  month  is  sent  free  to  various  correspondents  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  public  institutions. But 
Mr.  &enung  tells  me  anyone  can  get  it  for  twenty-five  cents  a  year. 

As  he  says,  in  these  times  of  rapid,  highly  organized  commerce,  the 
successful  farmer  needs  a  f-und  of  c^cirrent  information  such  as  he  had  little 
use  for  a  generation  ago,  even  10  years  ago.    He  just  can't  plan  his  operations 
intelligently  without  such  information.    Yet  he  can't  follow  all  the  changes 
in  detail  or  read  many  long  reports.     In  "The  Agricultural  SitLmtion, "  he 
can  get  a  general  suioary  of  conditions  in  a  boiled-down,  condensed  form. 

"The  Agricultural  Situation"  report  will  give  you  the  general  picture. 
Then  you  want  to  follow  the  market  sit-aation  v/ith  respect  to  yom-  specialty, 
be  it  grains,  beef  animals,  hogs,  dairy  products,  or  eggs  and  poultry,  or  some 
line  of  fruits  and  vegetables.     This  likewise  can  be  done  with  the  help  of  more 
frequent  reports  of  the  B^oreau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Here  is  how.    Write  to  the  B-ureau  and  say,  "G-ont lemon,  I  want  your  weekly 
reviews  of  the  markets  for  wheat,  (or  for  dairy  products,  or  for  f  cedstiiff  s, 
or  for  beef  cattle,  hogs,  or  sheep  and  wool,  or  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
produced  in  this  section)." 

The  B-ureau  v/ill  place  your  nane  on  the  mailing  list  of  its  nearest 
oranch  office  for  these  weekly  reviews.    And  of  course  in  yo^or  selling  season 
you'll  Want  the  daily  reports  of  quotations  which  you  may  get  by  radio  or 
from  the  newspapers. 

There,  then,  are  the  three  aids  to  keeping  track  of  business  develop- 
ments which  you  probably  will  find  most  useful  in  your  business  —  for  the 
general  view  "The  Agricult'oral  Situation,";  for  the  shorter  view  of  the  market 
trends,  weekly  reviews  of  the  markets  for  the  comrnodities  you  have  to  sell, 
or  wish  to  buy;  for  the  daily  quotations,  the  nev/spaper  and  radio  market 
reports.     Send  your  request  for  them  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Vifashington,  D.  C,  or  through  this  radio  station. 

AFiT0UI^:C3vIS2TT:    Your  Eaim  Reporter's  talk  comes  to  you  at  this  hour  each 
day  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  by  arrangement  with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  through  Station  . 


Your  Parrn  Report  or 

at  Washington.  Wednesday,  October  22,  1930. 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATIOl 


Speaking  Time:     10  Minutes.  AH  Regions. 

OPSNII'.G  imomiCMSI^^T ;      Once  more  your  Farm  Reporter  is  on  the  air.  At 
this  particular  time  he  is  going  to  talk:  ahout  the  marketing  of  poultry 
and  eggs  in  the  European  countries.    He  got  this  information  from  Mr.  T.  W. 
Heitz,  poultry  marketing  specialist  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.    All  right  Mr.  Reporter. 

- — ooOoo  


Tfell  foUis,  I've  been  tallying  to  you  for  quite  a  spell  about  laying 
rations,  culling  birds,  cleojiing  poultry  houses  and  various  other  activities 
connected  with  the  poultry  industry.      I  want  to  change  the  order  of  that 
program  for  today  and  instead  of  discussing  timely  poultry  topics  for  this 
season  of  the  year,  I  want  to  try  to  tell  you  something  about  the  market- 
ing of  poultry  and  eggs  in  the  European  countries.    In  other  words,  I  want 
to  lead  you  up  to  the  backyard  fence,  let  you  peep  over  and  see  how  people 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  market  their  chickens  and  eggs. 

It  does  even  the  most  successful  poult rj^nen  a  lot  of  real  good  to 
visit  other  poultrymen  and  see  how  they  do  things.    Mixing  ideas,  you  know. 
Doubtless  you  have  all  heard  the  old  story  of  the  rooster  that  called  out 

his  hens  to  see  the  big  ostrich  egg  just  because  he  wanted  them  to  know 

what  others  were  doing. 

The  information  I'm  going  to  pass  on  to  you  came  to  me  from  Mr,  T.  W, 
Heitz,  poultry  marketing  specialist  of  the  ?edera.l  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,      Mr.  Heitz  along  with  Rob  Slocum,  Alfred  R.  Lee,  De.  M.  A.  Jull 
and  still  others  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  attended  the  World's 
Poultry  Congress  in  London  last  July.     Instead  of  returning  home  when  the 
congress  was  over  Mr.  Heitz  in  compan;^^  with  Mrs.  Heitz  spent  a  whole  month 
visiting  poultry  markets  in  the  leading  cities  of  Europe.      I  have  just 
received  a  report  of  his  visits  to  the  various  markets. 

Mr,  Hoitz  noticed  two  outsto-nding  things  at  practically  every  one  of 
the  20  or  more  markets  visited. 
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Jirst,  tho  poor  quo.llty  of  "both  eggs  and  poultry  offered  for  sale 
on  those  various  markets.     Second,  the  largo  noraoer  of  imported  poultry  and 
eggs.     I  don't  mean  imported  from  the  United  States,  'out  imported  from 
noar-oy  European  countries,  and  even  from  South  imerican  countries. 

Per  "bird,  or  per  dozen  eggs,  American  poultry  and  eggs  command  a 
higher  price  here  than  they  would  abroad.    Hence  it  is  not  profitable  to 
raise  poultry  for  export  in  this  country.    That's  why  there  are  no 
American  poultr^^  or  eggs  on  Soropean  markets. 

Mr.  Heitz  reports  that  labor  in  the  Europe rm  countries  is  relatively 
cheap;  much  chenr.per  th?,n  it  is  in  this  country.    Even  so,  he  says  they 
do  a  poor  job  of  dressing  poultry.    It  is  quite  common  in  many  of  the 
larger  markets  to  see  so-called  dressed  poultry  with  patches  of  feathers 
scattered  about  over  the  body  of  the  bird.    These  feathers  are  finally 
burned  off  and  tho  burning  leaves  an  uninviting  bird  for  tho  retail  trade. 

Germany  has  a  unique  method  of  preparing  poultry  for  market.  The 
entrails  are  rem.oved  from  dressed  birds  v^ithout  cutting  or  breaking  the 
body  flesh  in  any  way.      The  operation  is  perfomed  through  the  vent, 
and  the  cavity  inside  tho  bird  is  then  filled  with  paper  which  gives  a 
plump  appearance.     Such  an  operation  retards  deterioration  and  is  worthy 
of  consideration  in  this  country. 

Refrigeration  is  conspicuously  absent  in  European  poultry  markets. 
Poultry  is  shipped  to  market,  held  from  one  to  three  do^^s,  and  sold  with- 
out refrigeration.    Dealers  avoid  heavy  losses  by  carrying  only  very 
small  stocks  of  dressed  poultry  on  hand. 

According  to  Mr,  Heitz  the  European  poultry  fattening  plants  are 
about  25  years  behind  the  plants  of  this  country.    Most  of  them  are  small, 
and  the  methods  practiced  over  there  are  out  of  date  hero« 

In  some  of  the  European  fattening  plojits  the  birds  are  kept  out 
doors.      Most  of  the  equijxnent  is  heme  made  and  much  of  it  rather  crude. 

Poultrynien  of  the  district  of  Surrey  in  southwest  England  practice 
progressive  poultry  methods.    A  unique  method  of  force  feeding  has  been 
developed  in  that  section.    A  machine  has  been  perfected  for  punping  feed 
down  the  throats  of  birds,  and  Mr,  Heitz  says  that  it  works  splendidly. 
The  birds  are  force-fed  from  2  to  3  weeks.       They  really  fatten,  and  no 
mistal'^e  about  that.    I  should  think  they  would  have  to  fatten  with  a 
machine  pmping  feed  down  the  throat.      However,  those  forcing  plants  are 
rather  small.    Tho  largest  one  Mr.  Heit§  saw  accommodated  only  about 
800  birds. 

In  G-erman^-  and  Austria  goose  raising  is  a  real  business.  More 
attention  is  given  to  the  raising  of  geese  in  those  co'ontries  than  to 
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thG  raising  o^"  chickens,        Th.ero  act'oally  arc  more  gee  so  than  chickens 
on  the  I  amis. 

?Jhon  it  comes  to  marketing  eggs  England  wins.    She  has  a  very  ultclsu-dJ 
egg  marketing  law,      Ever;;^  egg  that  is  imported  into  England,  and  there 
arc  many  such,  must  he  starred  with  the  name  of  the  country  from  which  it 
came,      Hiis  is  supposed  to  protect  the  local  producers.     If  a  had  case  of 
eggs  is  unmarked- — the  dealer  knows  they  originated  in  England,      If  it  is 
stamped-—- they  cor.  be  traced  to  the  coimtr^v'  shipping  then  in. 

IShile  this  lavi'  was  made  to  protsdt  the  local  English  poult rymen,  in 
some  instances  it  v/orks  to  the  advantage  of  outside  countries.    For  example, 
eggs  shipped  into  England  from  the  Irish  Eree  State  command  a  premiun  on 
the  Liverpool  market  because  the  Irish  Eree  State  has  taken  advantage  of 
the  st-amp    situation,  and  instead  of  the  strmp  signifying  simply  the  origin 
of  the  egg,  it  signifies  a  G-OOD  egg.     In  other  words,  po-oltr^Tion  in  the 
Irish  Erec  State  arc  producing  better  q^oality  eggs  on  the  whole  than  English 
po-oltrs-men,  ojid  the  stomp  has  become  their  trade-mark, 

3y  the  way,  European  oggs  are  packed  quite  differently  from  eggs  in 
this  country.      Where  we  have  a  stojidrjrd  30-dozen  case-— European  countries 
have  a  variety  of  different  sized  boxes. 

Tne  egg  box  in  most  general  use  in  the  European  co'ontries  measures 
six  feet  long,  throe  feet  wide,  by  ten  inches  deep.      There  is  a  dcoble 
division  board  in  the  center  of  the  box.    If  a  dealer  v;ants  half  a  box  of 

the  box  is  simply  sawed  in  two,  each  boaj'd  then  foming  an  end  to 
the  half  box  of  eggs, 

O'or  st.andajrd  egg  cases  in  this  co"untr3^  hold  30  dozen  eggs.  That^s 
360  eggs.  The  big  E'oropean  box  I  ho.vo  been  talking  about  holds  from  600 
to  1,200  eggs. 

Over  hero  we  use  cardboard  fillers  to  protect  the  eggs.    Over  there 
they  use  fine  wood  shavings  aaid  stra.w.      However,  they  oxe  expert  packers, 
and  few  eggs  are  broken  in  shipment, 

I'll  just  ha.ve  time  for  one  m.ore  point  so  I'll  toll  you  about  egg 
grades.      Over  here  we  have  U.  S,  Standard,  our  third-grade  egg,  U.  S. 
Extra,  o-ar  second-grade  egg,  and  U.  S,  Special  our  top  grade. 

In  making  up  the  -American  oxliibit  for  the  poultry  Congress  in  London 
Mr.  Heitz  spent  a  whole  day  looking  all  over  London  for  an  egg  corre- 
sponding to  our  U.  S.  Special,  but  he  didn't  find  a  single  egg    of  that 
grade.      Most  of  their  eggs  v/ould  be  classed  as  U,  S.  Standard  which, 
as  I  have  said,  is  o-or  third  grade. 

 00 Oo 0- — 

Amv^OUITCS^ilS^^T ;      Yo'or  E.arm  Reporter  has  concluded  his  poultry  talk,  sent  to 
you  at  this  time  each  week  through  cooperative  arrangem.ent  between  the 
U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Station  , 


Federal  Farm  Board  Interview  No«  57;  Hew  Deyelo-pments  in  Livestock 

Co>'Ops> 

AMTOIXgCISvigl?! ;    ITow  we  will  hear  v/hat  farmers  are  doing  ioout  marketing. 
As  you  knoT/,  yo^or  farm  reporter  at  7/ashington  gets  the  recent  developments 
in  o"ur  great  cooperative  marketing  movement  from  specialists  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board.    Each  week  he  reports  to  us  what  he  finds  out.    Today  it  is  wliat's 
new  among  livestock  co-ops  Well,  Mr.  Reporter?  • 

**** 

Several  now  momher  agencies  have  been  added  to  the  ITational  Live- 
stock Marketing  Association. 

That's  the  "big  news  of  the  last  few  weeks,  as  Mr.  L,  3.  Mann,  of 
the  cooperative  marketing  division  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  has  just 
given  it  to  me. 

Eighteen  member  agencies  are  now  stoclmolders  of  the  National  Live- 
stock Marketing  Association.    They  blanket  the  livestock  sections  of  the 
United  States  from  Pennsylvania  and  Ivew  York  to  California  and  Oregon,  and 
from  the  Canadian  oorder  to  the  C-ulf , 

The  two  most  recent  members  are  the  Intermountain  Livestock  Market- 
ing Association,  formed  by  livestock  men  in  Colorado,  Utah,  W^^oming,  Montana, 
and  i^ew  Mexico,  and  the  Iowa  Livestock  Marketing  Corporation,  just  lauiched 
by  farmers  in  the  state  of  Iowa. 

You  Icnow,  there  are  three  distinct  types  of  co-operative  associations 
which  have  gone  together  to  form  the  ITational  Livestock  Marketing  Association. 

First,  there  are  the  cooperative  sales  agencies  at  the  terminal 
markets.    Thay  receive  and  sell  livestock  at  the  big  terminal  markets  on 
a  commission  basis.    They  also  assist  feeders  in  buying  feeder  stock  and 

perform  nunsrous  other  services  but  most  of  you  know  about  the 

terminal  associations.    They  have  been  operating  for  the  past  eight  to  ten 
years.    They  are  the  oldest  and  at  present  the  most  important  members  of 
the  new  National. 

The  ll^ational  Order  Bi:iying  Company  represents  another  type  of 
member  of  the  National  Livestock  Marketing  Association.    The  Order-Buying 
Companj^' s  chief  job  is  to  handle  orders  for  fat  stock  which  moves  direct 
from  the  producers  to  the  packers  and  processers. 
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Then  there  is  the  third  or  newer  t;>^oe  of  mem'ber  in  the  National. 
That  type  includes  the  district,  regional,  or  state  association.  The  long 
established  Western  Cattle  Marketing  Association,  and  the  newly  organized 
Intermomitain  Cattle  Marketing  Association  are  examples  of  regionals.  The 
Texas  Cattle  Marketing  Association,  formed  last  Spring,  and  the  Iowa  Live- 
stock Marketing  Association,  just  admitted  to  the  ITational,  are  "both  State 
associations. 

Mr.  Mann  cites  the  Iowa  organization  as  an  illustration  of  the  most 
recent  development  in  this  new  type  mem'ber  agency  of  the  ITational.  For 
years,  a  number  of  large  independent  packing  and  processing  plants  have 
Doen  operating  in  Iowa,  and  a  large  volune  of  hogs  ~  i  .  fact,  60  to  65 
per  cont  of  Iowa's  hog  production  or  about  seven  million  hogs,  goes  direct 
to  the  packers  without  passing  through  the  hands  of  any  cooperative  sales 
organisation  or  terminal  market.    Each  individual  hog  raiser  trades  direct- 
ly with  the  expert  buyers  of  the  packers.    As  a  result,  prices  are  unovon,  and 
the  farmers  often  lose  through  failure  to  sell  on  the  most  favorable  market. 

The  aim  of  the  now  Iowa  Livestock  Mo.rkoting  Association  is  to  in- 
crease the  bargaining  power  of  the  fanTiers  by  getting  control  of  a  large 
vol-ume  of  that  livestock  which  never  sees  a  terminal  mrket,  and  directing 
it  to  the  most  favorable  market  whether  that  be  local  packer  or  eastern 
packers  or  open  markets  like  Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  or  other  terminals. 

The  new  association  plans  to  assemble  hogs  at  numerous  tovms  for 
the  purpose  of  sorting, .grading  and  shipping  in  double-deck  cars  to  the 
buyers  offering  highest  prices.    The  selling  of  these  hogs,  however  will 
be  done  throiJ^h  one  skilled  salesman  located  at  a  Central  Point.     In  other 
words,   the  purpose  is  to  market  the  stock  in  an  intelligent  systematic  manner 
instead  of  every  individual  farmer  competing  v/ith  every  other  farmer, 

Mr,  Mann  tells  me  that  under  the  unsatisfactory  method  of  selling 
which  has  been  in  force  up  to  nov/,  one  farmer  sometimes  m.ay  receive  $9.00 
per  hundred  weight  for  the  same  grade  of  hogs,  another  man  better  informed 
about  the  market  conditions  may  be  able  to  sell  for  $9.75,    This  is  due  to 
lack  of  infomation  and  lack  of  sales  ability. 

The  new  lov/a  Livestock  Marketing  Association  is  designed  to  meet 
this  local  situ-ation  and  increase  the  producer's  bargaining  power. 

The  new  Intermountain  Livestock  Marketing  Association,  with  members 
in  Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  parts  of  17ev/  Mexico,  is  a  region@,l 
association  very  much  like  the  Texas  Cattle  Marketing  Association,  which 
operates  mainly  in  the  state  of  Texas, 

They  both  will  market  a  large  part  of  their  thin  or  feeder  stock 
direct  from  the  range  to  the  Corn  Belt  feeders. 

The  Intermountain  Association  will  also  make  use  of  terminal  markets, 
in  disposing  of  fat  as  well  as  surplus  feeder  stock,  its  principal  market 
being  Denver.    The  Texas  Association  operates  terminal  market  agencies  at 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  St.  Joseph,  Missouri  as  well  as  selling  considerable 
direct  to  feeders. 

The  Western  Cattle  Marketing  Association  with  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  and  with  members  in  California,  Arizona,  ITew 
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Mexico,  Msvada,  Oregon  and  Idaho,  operates  more  like  the  l^ational  Order- 
Buying  Company,  except  it  handles  cattle  only,  and  no  sheep  or  hogs.  It 
has  been  in  operation  for  a  nunhor  of  years,  and  its  activities  are  more  or  " 
less  well  known.     It  sells  "both  fat  and  feeder  stock  direct  to  packer 
or  feeder,  out  does  not  operate  on  a  terminal  market. 

You  will  he  interested  to  know  Corn  Belt  and  other  feeders  now 
have  at  their  service  their  own  financing  agency,  the  National  feeder  and 
Finance  Corporation,  v/hich  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  National  Livestock 
Marketing  Association.    Mr,  Mann  tells  me  the  National  Feeder  and  Finance 
Corporation  is  just  now  getting  under  v/ay. 

Its  main  purpose  is  to  finance  feeding  of  the  stock  hrou-ght  from 
the  range  and  finished  either  on  pastures  or  in  feed  lots.    Through  the 
assistance  of  the  Feeder  and  Finance  Corporation,  farmers  are  novif  able  to 
obtain  money  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  to  handle  their  feeding 
operations,  when  not  possible  to  obtain  funds  from  the  local  banker. 

However,  if  you  want  further  informa.tion  about  how  loans  may  be  had 
on  feeder  livestock,  Mr.  Mann  suggests  that  you  get  in  touch  with  the  National 
Livestock  Marketing  Association,  at  608  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

So  you  see,  the  National  Livestock  Marketing  Association  is  moving 
right  along,  growing  as  it  progresses. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Mann,  who  was  just  back  from  South  Dakota  and  Iowa, 
Bai,rs  there  is  plenty  of  interest  being  shown  in  this  new  Livestock  co- 
operative everywhere. 

AMNOmiCMENT :    You  have  just  heard  the  recent  developments  in  the  National 
Livestock  Marketing  Association  as  outlined  by  Mr,  L.  B.  Mann,  of  the 
cooperative  division  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.    Any  one  desiring  further 
information  about  loans  from  the  National  Feeder  and  Finance  Corporation  men- 
tioned by  Mr,  Mann,  can  get  such  information  either  from  the  National 
Livestock  Marketing  Association,  608  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  or  from  the 
Federal  Farm  Board,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Spe  aki  ng  T  i  ir.e  :  1 0  mi  mt  e  s  . 

OPHlTIITC-  jl^'IlTOU^TCBi.SM' I      Once  more  Your  YbTu  Ile;?orter  is  on  the  air  with 

one  of  his  regular  programs  "broadcast  from  Station  in  cooperation  with 

the  federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dair2'ing  is  the  subject  for  today, 
and  he  "brings  you  the  facts  on  the  outlook  for  the  dairy  industry,  as  out- 
lined to  him  "by  the  Federal  economists 


Folks,  I  \;7ant  to  talk  to  you  for  a  little  while  today  ahout  the  economics 
of  the  dairy  industry.    Perhaps  some  of  you  Imow  that  t?ie  dairy  industry  is 
now  in  the  three  Mllion  dollar  class.    An  enormous  business,  engaging  the 
services  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  people. 

ITow,  while  the  size  of  a  "business  is  not  alwaj^s  an  index  to  its  success 
and  prosperity,  the  dairy  industrj'-  has  "been  sound  over  a  long  period  of 
years  "because  it  has  "been  turning  out  a  good  product  demanded  "by  millions  of 
men,  women,  and  children  throughout  the  country  and  the  world.    The  dairy 
industry  mast  "be  good  to  "be  where  it  is  in  the  three  million  dollar  class. 

However,  and  now  please  get  this  point  regardless  of  how  much  a 

product  is  dem.anded,  and  regardless  of  how  "big  an  industrjr  grows  to  "be  

it^s  possible  to  overdo  it,  unless  good,  sound,  everydaj'",  comraon,  horse  sense 
is  used  abundantly  in  the  management  end  of  the  industry. 

Apparentljr  many  good  dairymen  are  carrying  an  unusually  large  number  of 
heifers  and  future  milkers  through  this  fall  and  winter  expecting  much  better 
prices  and  perhaps  a  "clean-up"  next  spring. 

ITow  don't  misunderstand  me.    Dairymen  mast  keep  their  unusually  good 
heifers,  their  foundation  animals,  and  their  high  producing  cows.    B'at  per- 
haps now  is  a  good  time  to  cull  out  and  dispose '.of  all  lov^  producing  cows, 
all  common  heifers  and  all  obsolete  foundation  animals. 

I  makB  this  comment  after  observing  conditions  and  after  going  carefully 
over  the  DAIRY  (UTLOOK  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Mr,  L.  M«  Davis  of  that  bureau,  who  sent  me  the  statement  came  out  of  Kansas 
and  joined  Uncle  Sam*s  forces  more  than  14  years  ago,  and  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  economics  of  dairying.    After  all,  you  know,  it  isnH  fun  to 
milk  cows  unless  there  is  some  kind  of  pay  in  it. 


Mr.  Davis  says  that  "feed  supplies  are  not  seriously  depleted  in  the 


SPSCIALIZED  dairy  territory  where  appt"oximately  85  per  cent  of  the  total 
iDutter  is  prodraced.    Sven  if  production  in  areas  outside  of  this  territory 
is  reduced  by  as  nrach  as  a  third  as  a  result  of  the  feed  shortage,  total 
production  would  he  only  ahout  5  per  cent  under  what  might  usually  he  ex- 
pected. " 

Therefot'e,  the  drouglit  which  has  heen  serious,  most  serious  in  some 
sections  of  the  country,  is  HOT  a  thing  to  break  the  dair^nnan^  s  backbone , 
Mr.  Davis  spots  the  sore  place  that  eventually  may  cause  trouble  in  the 
dairy  business,  when  he  sa3's,  "substantial  increases  in  numbers  of  milk  cows 
and  heifers  are  now  taking  place,     This  indicated  that  when  the  disturbed 
conditions  due  to  drought  and  business  depression  have  passed,  the  dairy 
industry  is  likely  to  find  itself  OVEESXPAllDSD ,  necessitating  further  read- 
justment to  consuTier  dcma.nd  for  its  products. 

How  folks,  that's  the  thing  I  want  you  to  think  about,    A  marked  re- 
duction in  the  production  of  dairy  products  during  the  past  sumi^ier  caused 
a  very  pronounced  upturn  in  'trices,  particularly  for  butter.  ITato-rally 
that  increase  in  prices,  which  began  along  toward  the  last  of  July,  has 
stimrJated  a  production  spurt,  and  IT  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  m^y 
be  influencing  you  to  hold  on  to  the  common  heifers  and  low  producing  cows, 
which,  before  the  price  increase,  you  may  have  planned  to  dispose  of. 

In  other  words,  folks,  I  \?ant  you  to  look  at  the  dairy  industry  over  a 
period  of  3/ears  rather  than  for  this  fall  and  winter.     It  tai^es  a  few  years 
to  grow  a  cow  to  maturity  and  production.     Therefore,  you  canH  afford  to 
let  a  seasonal  price  increase  of  a  few  months  influence  you  to  feed  cows 
anywhere  near  the  border  line  of  profit  and  loss. 

Listen  once  more  to  Uncle  Sam's  dairy  economist  on  this  price  situation. 
'Trices  of  dairy  products  arc  expected  to  advance  moderately  during  this 
fall,  prior  to  the  usual  seasonal  drop  in  mid-winter,  but  to  EEILini  i)^  A 
LO^H  LEVEL  than  has  obtained  during  the  last  few  jrears,  OWIIIG  to  the 
PEEYAILIHG  TEl^ITElTCY  TOY/.©D  E^gAHSIOlT  of  the  H^DUSTHT." 

The  quotation  I  have  just  given  3/ou  is  worthy  of  study,  and  it  is 
further  strengthened  by  this  statement,  also  from  Mr.  Davis.     "Conditions  in 
the  dairy  industry,  such  as  increasing  numbers  of  cows,  may  be  expected  to 
P?lE\^!TT  any  substantial  strengthening  of  dairy  prices." 

Mr.  Davis  has  something  to  say  about  the  changes  in  agricultural 
conditions,  and  since  what  he  has  to  say  bears  directly  and  indirectly  on 
the  dairy  industrj^-  I  want  to  try  to  bring  you  a  few  of  his  main  cominents  on 
t  h^t  t  op  ic  al  so . 

Figuratively  speaking,  only  yesterday  most  of  the  farm  work  in  this 
country  was  done  with  horses  and  m'j.les.    Today  m.uch  of  the  farra  work  is 
done  with  Liachinery.     Still,  we  go  on  producing  hay,  but  tr Doctors  and 
motor  driven  machines  don't  eat  hay.    Naturally  a  lot  of  the  hay  has  found 
an  outlet  thjrough  dairy  cows  because  they  are  such  good  manufacturers. 
Tha^t  has  been  one  of  the  things  that  has  encouraged  dairying.     The  farmer 
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h.ad  the  hay  in  many  instances  and  could  get  the  cows'  and  got  ^em. 

The  use  of  larger  agricultural  niachiner;^r  has  made  it  possi"ble  for 
even  a  single  farmer  to  produce  more  feed  and  crops  than  he  could  possihly 
produce  say  10  or  15  years  ago*    One  of  the  "best  vjar/Q  to  sell  feed  is  to 
market  it  indirectly  through  some  faxm  animal.     The  cow,  as  I  have  jast  aaid, 
is  a  good  manufacturer,  consequently  the  dairy  industry/  got  perhaps  a  little 
more  than  its  share  of  the  crops.    More  cows  were  put  on  to  consume  the 
plentiful  supply/  of  feed. 

T'-iat»s  another  natural  wa.y  in  vio.ich  the  6.airy  industrj?-  has  expanded. 

The  use  of  a.lfalfa  and  sweet  clover  especially  in  many  sections  of  the 
corn  djid.  wheat  "belts  where  dairying  is  already  highly  specialized,  have 
further  encouraged  dairying. in  those  sections.    The  gro-\Ying  of  co^^eas, 
soyhoans,  velvet  "beans,  lespedeza,  and  other  legumes  have  "been  encouraging 
factors  in  developing  dairying  in  the  South, 

All  in  all,  dairying  is  a  "big  "business  in  the  three  million  dollar 

class  "but  it  seems  to  he  running  on  a  fairl^''  full  schedule. 

Flit  don't  hurriedly  cull  your  high  producers,  your  good  breeders,  or 
all  of  your  hest  young  heifers.    You  mil  need  them  to  keep  the  milk  LPJickets 
full.    On  the  other  hand,  rememher  that  we  have  plenty  of  cows  in  the  country, 
a  lot  of  young  heifers  coning  do\7n  the  road  to  the  harn,  and  if  the 3/  all  get 

in  the  harn  there's  going  to  he  a  lot  of  milk  coming  out.    We  are  consuming 

more  milk  all  the  time,  and  that's  encouraging,  "out  let's  not  increase  the 
supply  faster  than  the  men,  women  and  children  can  drink  it.     If  we  do~ — the 
price  is  "oound  to  sta^/-  dovm.    Therefore,  in  closing,  let  me  urge  yxju  to  mal^e 
a  careful  survey  of  YOUR  dairy  situation  hefore  expensive  winter  feeding 
actually  hegins.     If  you  have  unprofitable  cows- — show  them  the  gate.  If 
you  have  some  common  heifers-- — invite  the  hatcher  to  look  them  over.  If 
you  have  obsolete  breeders  thank  them  for  past  services,  but  donH  en- 
courage them  to  spend  the  winter  in  yotir  barn  eating  expensive  feed. 

In  other  TOrds,  folks,  dairying  is  a  business,  and  as  such  it  ought 
to  pay  for  the  time,  work,  and  investment  you  have  in  the  industry.  If 

you  over-do  and  overexpand  the  industrj'-  there  will  be  plenty  of  milk, 

but  not  much  m.oney.     If  you  are  conservative,  and  think  and  plan  along  sane 

lines  and  over  a  period  of  years  you'll  still  produce  plenty  of  milk  and 

perhaps  make  more  money. 


CLOSIITCt  AI'IMOUITO^.IBNT ;  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  been  listening  to 
Your  Ts-Tm  Reporter,  radio  spokesman  for  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  one  of  the  regular  "DqItj    programs  broadcast  from  Station 

in  .    This  station  broadcasts  one  of  these  Fa^  Plash  programs 

5  days  in  the  week. 


YOQH  FARll  EEPORTER  AT  WASHIliaTOH.  Monday,  October' 27';'  1930. 

HOT  FOR  PUBLICATION' 


Speaking  Time:  10  minates.  All  legions. 

THE  ErUGATIOlTAL  VALUE  OF  3IC-  LIVESTOCK  SHOWS. 


OPIITIITG-  A}^TO1TCS!!SI7T;    At  this  time  Station  talres  pleasure  in 

■j:-resenting  one  of  the  regular  Washington  Farm  Reporter  programs.  The 
suoject  for  toda-  is-— TH3  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OE  5ia  LIVESTOCK  SHOUS--^^', 
and  no^7  Your  Reporter  T^iH  tell  you  some  of  the  things  he  found  out  ahout 
this  s'J-hiect  hy  interviewing  specialists  in  the  United  States  Foreau  of 
Animal  Industry.    You  will  now  hear  from  Your  Washington  Farm  Reporter, 


Well  folks,  this  is  the  27th  of  Octooer.    Frost  has  already?-  occurred 
in  manj/"  sections  of  the  country  and  Halloween  is  just  around  the  corner. 
The  national  T}aiTy  Show  h^s  just  closed  and  now  we  look  forward  to  the  iDig 
national  and  international  livestock  shows  and  expositions  which  come  off 
during  I'ovember  and  the  early  part  of  December. 

Doubtless  msLi^T  of  you  will  attend  one  or  more  of  these  big  livestock 
expositions  this  fall*    Just  for  pleasure,  the  trip  through  one  of  these 
big  expositions  is  well  worth  while,     Ip^  addition  to  the  pleasant  trip 

there  is  an  educational  value  to  these  shows  provided  you  attend  with 

an  idea  of  studying  tha  exhibits  and  learning  the  latest  "fash_ions"  in 
the  livestock  industry. 

Diiring  the  great  War,  a  story  has  it,  a  co:.rpany  of  highly  trained 
colored  soldiers  were  ordered  to  go  over  the  top  and  attack  the  enemy 
in  a  zig-zag  formation.    The:--  were  told  that  zig-zagging  would  prevent 
sharpshooters  from  "oicking  them  off.    After  the  attack  a  colonel  found 
one  of  the  colored  soldiers  shot  but  still  able  to  talk.     "Look  here.  Hose," 
said  the  colonel,  I  thought  I  told  yov.  boys  to  zig-zag  so  you  wouldAH 
get  shot."     "That's  right,  boss,"  replied  the  iDluel'y  black  boy,  "but  the 
trouble  was,  I  ziggod  when  I  ought  to  have  zaggcd  and  zagged  when  I  ought 
to  liavc  zigged, " 

Of  course,  I  don't  meaji  to  imply  that  people  attend  these  big 
livestock  expositions  in  a  zig-zag  slipshod  manner.    Many  of  you  attend 
these  sliows  with  some  definite  aim  or  purpose  in  mind.     To  vc^  way  of  thing- 
ing,  that's  the  best  plan  to  follow.    Go  for  a  purpose — --to  find  out  what's 
new  in  the  livestock  industry,  wheat's  best  in  breeding,  feeding,  and  marlset- 
ing  livestock. 
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Dr.  C.  D.  Lo\7G  is  extension  livestock  specialist  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,    part  of  Ms  job  is  to  find  out  v.-hat '  s 
{^oing  on  in  the  livestock  industry.    l^Taturally  he  attends  these  V3J*ious 
livestock  c:qpo sit  ions,  and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  worth  and 
va.luc  to  livestock  producers. 

As  I  was  v/alking  across  the  agricultural  grounds  the  other  day  I 
met  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lowe  with  a    group  of  old  friends  over  Toy  the  Si'nithsonian 
Institution.    Mrs.  Lowe's  Georgia  friends  wanted  to  see  Lindhergh^s  air- 
plane the  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis."    ITaturally  she  took  them  across  the 
grounds  to  the  "building  where  Lind'bergh' s  plane  is  now  on  permanent  exhi~ 
bition.     This  gav3  Dr.  Lo^tc  and  n^/self  an  opportunity  to  talk  livestock, 
and  v.-e  took  advantage  of  the  situation  hy  opening  up  on  the  livestock 
expo  sit  ions. 

"Are  you  going  to  the  Intcrriational  this  year?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,"  yes,"  he  replied,     "It's  a  part  of  my  joh  to  attend  the  hig 
livestock  shows  and  expositions.    Se sides  I  like  to  attend  these  hig  shows, 
"because  I  always  get  something  worth  while  from  stuc;^.^ing  the  exhi"bits  and 
talMng  with  others  in  attendance." 

"Dr.  Lowe,"  I  said,  "can  a  livestock  farmer  get  anything  tliat  will 
help  him.  in  his  h-i3iness  "by  attending  some  of  these  hig  shows? 

"You  just  "bet  he  can,"  came  the  speal-oer's  quick  reply  as  he  tossed  a 
peanut  at  a  park  squirrel, 

"I.iost  of  these  "big  shows,"  he  continued,  "are  held  at  the  great 
stocl^yards.    Fot/  the  stock^^-ard  is  the  center  of  the  last  phase  of  livestock 
production,  and  at  one  of  these  "big  livestock  shows  a  visitor  has  the 
opportunity  of  oh  serving  and  studying  not  just  a  few  animals  ""crat  literally 
thousands  of  them..     In  addition  to  the  exhibition  animals , other  animals 
arc  arriving  "by  the  carloads  for  the  general  riarket.    A  visitor  can  study 
a  r>hole  carload  of  lam'bs,  of  barrov/s,  of  baby  beef  animals  and  see  for  him- 
self j\^_st  how  different  breeds  and  different  feeding  m.cthods  meet  the  final 
test.    TTliy,  there  were  more  than  200  carloads  of  fat  steers  shown  in  compcti- 
tion  at  the  International  last  year.    A  visitor  interested  in  producing 
fat  steers  could  have  gained  valuable  information  by  observing  these  differ- 
ent steers,  learning  about  the  feed  that  produced  and  finished  them  and  by 
talking  to  the  men  v/ho  grew  and  fed  out  the  animals." 

Dr.  Lo^tc  was  talking  fast,  but  I  managed  to  get  in  this  question. 

"T7ho  judges  these  animals  at  the  big  expositions?" 

"Experts  who  Imow  w'lat  the  commercial  "buyers  v/ant,  in  fact  the  judges  an 
selected  from  the  pacter  buyers  thcm.selvos, "  he  answered  as  he  handed  the 
squirrel  another  pes.n'j.t.     "That  mates  the  judging  very  practical  because  it 
enables  a  visitor  to  sec  what  kind  and  t-ype  of  animal  sells  for  the  m.ost 
money  at  the  market." 


i 
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Loold.ng  across  the  grounds  tov^ard  the  gr-iithsonian  iDuilding  to  sec 
how  niach  time  mc  would  have  hcfore  the  T7onen  folks  came  hack,  Dr.  Lo\ve 
said,  "We  used  to  market  steers  when  thc;^  reached  a  weight  of  arO'J-nd  1,500 
pounds.    The  'bu^/'crs  today  prefer  younger  steers  weighing  aroLmd  1,000 
pounds  per  head  or  less.    A  visitor  at  the  "big  shows  and  narket  centers 
can  sec  the  huj-ers  v/ccding  out  these  aninials  that  are  perhaps  good,  hut 
not  qu.it c  what  the  consuming  puhlic  wants. 

"Another  exa^inle.    !7c  used  to  market  our  hogs  when  one  would  make 
the  scale  oc^.n  put  on  the  300-pound  weight.    lyTow  we  like  to  narl23t  then 
at  from  200  to  225  po--."ds.    Again,  wc  used  to  maj"ket  our  sheep  in  the  form 
of  imtton.    llo;7  we  sell  them  chiefly  as  lar.ih.     In  other  words,  the  live- 
stock industry  is  changing  slowly  hut  surely  and.  changing  according  to  the 
fancies  of  people  at  the  dinner  taMc.     Livestock  producers  can  see  the 
manifestations  of  these  slow  ch-angos  at  the  hig  livestock  shows." 

At  thio  moment  our  attention  was  attracted  to  the  loud  cliattcring  of 
our  squirrel  friend  cr  Ming  to  another  squirrel  down  near  the  l.Iuse-ujn 
huildingo    rio  evidcntlj?-  told  the  other  squirrel  that  Dr.  Lowe  had  a  pocket 
f\ill  of  unusually  good  Virginia  poan/.ts  hecause  the  other  squirrel  v/as  soon 
on  the  hcech  tree  he  side  the  first  tree  dweller  taking  peanuts  like  a  hahy 
heef  at  the  feed  hox. 

Shat  reminds  r::-.   of  Dr.  Lowe's  comi'nent  thxat  the  hahy- heef  idea,  was 

largely  developed  tlirough  the  activities  of  the  4-K  Cluh  memhers.  Ihe^'" 

dem.o nstrated  that  it  could  he  done.    The  puhlic  liked  it- — co nsecuentlj^ 
we  produce  a  lot  of  hahy  heef  todaj', 

iForeign  judges  are  present  at  many  of  the  hig,  stock  shows. 
T'iTiat  gives  the  producer  an  opportunity  to  see  what  the  trend  of  livestock 
production  is  in  Great  Britain,  Argentina.,  and  other  foreign  countries  that 
compete  with  us  in  the  production  of  livestock,  especially  heef  animals. 

At  the  '..ig  livestock  shows  a  visitor  can  study  the  hreeding  classes, 
the  fat  classes,  the  4-H  Cluh  section,  the  educationpl  exhihits  from,  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  various  State  colleges  of  agriculture,  and 
exliihits  of  grain  and  hay.    He  may  also  learn  m.ore  ahout  the  marketing  of 
different  livestock  and  the  o"peration  of  the  large  packing  plants.    All  of 
those  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  show  is  held  at  the  hig  steelyards, 
maJx  the  expositions  worth  while  to  the  man  who  produces  the  animals  hack 
on  the  farm.     The  sportsman  can  get  plenty  of  thrills  hy  attending  the  night 
horse  shows  at  the  higger  expositions.     If  you  attend  one  of  the  hig  shows 
this  fall,  get  a  catalog  as  soon  as  you  arrive  and  study  it  carefully. 
Try  to  get  some  information  that  yov.  can  put  to  work  in  your  hu-siness. 

Voices  comxing  up  "ohind  us  indicated  that  Mrs.  Lo^tc  and  her  friends 
were  returning  so  wo  had  to  close  the  interview,   shake  hands,  and  say  good- 
hye  to  cur  squirrels.     I  rdght  add  that  good  peanut  news  evidently  travels 
fast  over  squirrel  radios  hecause  7  frishy  fellows  had  gathered  around  Dr. 
Lov;c»s  squirrel  "hread  line"   before  we  were  interrupted  hy  the  ladies. 


Tr;^^  and  :-ial3  -."our  plans  to  attend  the  "big  shows  this  fall  and  you 
vdll  find  then  v/ell  ^jorth  v/hile. 


CLQSI-^G-  a: "':"OU"^CEi:Sr? :     Once  more  -.^e  bring  to  a  close  the  T^ashington  ^'arn 

Ee.'-orter  "rograr.i  "broadcast  from  Sto.tion  in  > -oo";erat ion  lyith  the  ;?ederal 

Depart:nent  of  A^ric -.Iture ^     The  -./eaither  is  getting  cool  and  crisp  nov/ 
and  in  a  fc^  da:  r.  t!:i3  Rc-^orter  is  going  to  talk  to  us  ahout  slaughtering 
hogs  and  making  sausag-c.     Don't  niss  that  "broadcast. 


YOUR  I^AElvI  RSPORTEE  AT  Wednesday,  October  29,  1930. 


NOT  FOR  HBLIGATIOIT 


speaking  Time;    10  Minutes. 

Poultry  Interview  No.  59:     CLOSE-UPS  OT  TES  ^lAREET  SITUATION  ABROAD 

ANNOUNCEivIBITT :    At  'this  time  we  present  again  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washing- 
ton who  "brings  us  today  a  lO-niinute  report  of  special  interest  to  poultry 
raisers.    Your  Reporter  ajmounces  his  topic  as,  "Close-Ups  of  the  Poultry 
and  Egg  Situation  Abroad."    He  gives  you  the  results  of  a  recent  interview 
with  Mr.  Rob  Slocun,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  econimist,  who  spent 
several  Y/eeks  in  Europe  last  sumiier  observing  conditions  at  first  hand. 
All  ready,  Mr.  Reporter  


These  close-ups  reveal  many  interesting  things.     I  might  say,  in 
beginning,  that  many  of  them  have  to  do  with  quality.     In  fact,  when  you 
consider  the  sit-uation  in  European  countries,  in  its  relation  to  our  own 
situation,  q-uality  seems  to  be  the  big  item.    Another  feature  that  stands 
out  boldly,  by  contrast,  is  the  part  that  refrigeration  plays  in  the  poultry 
industry  here  in  JUnerica.      Probably  we  don't  realize  hor;  largely  our 
marketing  system  depends  upon  modern  refrigeration. 

But,  I ^m  assuning  that  while  you  may  be  interested  in  the  situation 
in  these  other  countries,  you  will  be  more  interested  in  HOW  this  situation 
may  affect  us,  in  this  country. 

And  so,  I*m  going  to  start  as  Mr.  Slociim  started,  with  the  logical 
question,  'U'^hat  opportunities  are  there  for  developing  a  market  in  Europe 
for  poultry  products  from  the  United  States?" 

At  present,  you  know,  countries  like  Engleaid,  France  and  Germany  are 
still  importing  considerable  amounts  of  both  po-oltry  and  eggs.    But  very 
little  of  these  come  from  the  United  States.      They  bring  in  most  of  their 
eggs  from  Denmark  and  other  surplus-producing  countries  nearer  at  hand- 
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How,  pro'ba'bly  the  first  thing  you'd  notice  in  a  close-u;^  view  of 
the  situation^  is  that  the  poultry  industry  is  growing.    This  is  true  in  all 
the  couQtries  visited,  Mr.  Sloc-um  said  in  England,  Germany,  Fra.nce,  Hol- 
land, Belgi-um  and  Switzerland.    Vol-umo  of  production  is  definitely  on  the 
increase. 

Well,  because  we  are  not  exporting  much  to  Europe  now,  and 
becauso  those  countries  are  increasing  their  production,  Mr.  Slocun  says 
his  first  reaction  was  not  optimistic.    There  looked  to  "bo  a  pretty  slim 
chance  of  the  United  States  huilding  up  a  market,  under  those  circunstances. 

"But  then,"  he  told  me,"  as  I  went  a  little  further,  I  wasn't  at  all 
sure  "but  that  there  might  "be  a  chance.     I  concluded  that  there  might  "be  a 
good  opportunity,  if  we  "based  our  export  tra,de  purely  on  the  basis  of 
quality.     I  do  not  "lioliovo,  that  we  can  begin  to  compete  with  other  countries 
on  any  other  basis.    With  our  price  levels  and  with  their  supplies  of  cheap 
eggs,  we  canH  send  over  ordinary  eggs  and  make  a  profit.    Tlie  opport-unity, 
if  there  is  one,  lies  in  the  fs.ct  that  top-quality  eggs  in  these  countries 
are  relatively  limited." 

ITow,  to  ■'jnderstand  this,  you  have  to  understand  the  conditionsin 
these  countries.    And  Mr.  Sloc^um  says  that  he  was  surprised  more  than  once. 

In  London,  he  found  some  very  good  quality  eggs,  marketed  under  the 
British  mark.    And  some  good  eggs  came  from  other  parts  of  the  British 
Isles.    But  the  quality  of  imported  eggs,  on  the  whole,  was  disappointing- 
even  to  Danish  eggs,  which  we  heax  so  much  about.     Some  showed  evidences  of 
age,  some  were  small,  and  many  were  marketed  dirt3% 

B-at  even  so,  much  more  emphasis  seems  to  be  placed  on  these  external 
characteristics  than  on  internal  qualities.      According  to  Mr.  Slocm  it  is 
quite  common  for  eggs  to  be  received  in  wholesale  packages  and  then  be 
sent  on  to  the  retailer  without  candling. 

"After  noting  this,"  he  remarked,  "I  was  really  not  so  surprised  cls 
I  might  have  been  to  see  bad  eggs  opened  by  people  eating  breakfast,  even 
in  the  better  hotels.      You  might  live  a  long  time  without  seeing  that 
happen  in  this  country.    But  over  there  it  is  really  quite  comiTion.  You 
might  almost  say  it  is  the  accepted  thing,  to  expect  a  bad  egg  occasionally. 

"This  was  in  England,  and  we  had  about  the  same  experience  in  Germany. 
They  do  have  good  eggs  in  Germany,  called  Trihkeier  (pronounced  Trihk-ire), 
which  are  supposed  to  be  suited  to  the  most  exacting  uses.    But  I  was  in- 
formed that  during  the  low-producing  season  even  these  choice  eggs  were 
frequently  of  very  poor  quality." 

"And  so,  because  of  these  situations,  I  feel  that  there  is  a  place 
for  really  fine  quality  eggs  from  this  country.    These  eggs  would  have  to 
be  protected,  of  course  -  they  would  have  to  be  oil-processed  -  so  that  they 
would  hold  their  quality  during  shipment.    And  it  wo-ald  mean  also  that  -we 
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\70T£Ld  havG  to  create  a  demand  for  fine  quality  eggs»  and  that  v:e  would 
have  tc  build  up  a  market  in  a  systematic,  organized  way." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  said,  per  co^pita  consumption  in  these 
countries  is  still  considera'oly  "below  our  consumption  in  the  United  Sto.tes. 
So  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  increased  use  of  eggs;  and  in  fact  various 
propospJ-s  have  heen  made  looking  to  some  action  along  this  line. 

"It  seems  to  mo  that  the  JUneric-^ai  egg  prod.ucer  might  well  keep  this 
in  mind,     in  considering  orgoaiized  effort,"  Mr.  Slocum  said.    "It  seems 
to  me  that  we  might  well  do  all  that  can  "be  done,  inexpensively,  to 
furnish  those  countries  with  ideals  ahout  increasing  egg  consumption.  Any 
increase  in  coiisumrotion  wo-old  help  v/orld  conditions,  and  therefore  it 
wouldn't  hurt  the  Anerican  markets  and  it  might  help." 

How,  I  thi:iLv  you  might  he  interested  in  just  a  few  close-ups  of 
^ovltry  marketing. 

Po-ultry  consumption  is  quite  low  in  England.     "I  was  surprised  at 
first,"  Mr.  Slocun  told  mo,  "Because  so  m.any  eating  places  serve  tahle 
d'hote  dinners  aaid  po^oltry  is  usually  featured.    But  I  soon  learned  the 
reason.     'The  great  mass  of  English  people  ejre  unable  to  get  poultry  very 
often,  because  distribution  facilities  are  lacking  and  refrigeration  h^s 
not  been  very  highly  developed.    For  the  most  part  people  don't  find 
poultry  on  sale  at  the  stores  where  they  usuaJLly  bu5'  cand  where  they  have 
credit.     If  they  want  a  chicken  for  dinner  they  ordir^j-ily  will  go  to  the 
fish-monger,  because  he  is  the  only  one  v/ho  has  the  ice  necessary  to 
handle  po-'uLtry. 

"Tou  know,  it  is  possible  for  the  householder  in  England  to  get  along 
pretty  well  without  ice,  except  for  2  or  3  weeks  in  the  sunmer.     So,  many 
of  them  don't  use  it  at    all.    They  haven't  the  need  for  it  that  we  do, 
and  you  seldom  find  a  food  store,  oven,  equipped  with  modern  refrigeration, 

"I  should  say  this  is  one  of  the  big  handicaps  of  the  dressed 
po-oltry  industry  in  England,    ilnd  of  co-'orse  it  also  illustrates  a  big 
reason  v/hy  our  industry  has  grown  so  rapidly.     We  have  so  many  retail 
outlets,  and  we*re  increasing  their  nunber  all  the  time.    We  owe  a  big 
debt  to  refrigeration." 

On  the  whole,  dressed  po-oltry  v/asn't  nearly  as  well  dressed  as  it 
is  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Slocun  found.    Eor  one  thing,  the  English 
kill  by  dislocating  the  nock  and  this  leaves  the  neck  in  a  rather  un- 
sightly condition.    Then,  their  system  of  plucking  is  hardly  up  to  our 
standard.    Pin  feathers  arc  often  left  in.    Majiy  of  the  American  visitors 
felt  that  they  had  to  sliin  the  cooked  poultry  before  they  ate  it,  Mr. 
Slocum  said. 
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GoiiGrc>J.ly  sperJking,   similox  conditions  were  fo-und  in  the  other 
countries  visited.    On  the  avero^e,  the  quality  of  our  poultry  compares 
very,  very  favoralDly  with  the  poultry  seen  On  European  markets. 


4^        ^ti*         <i»  «^  ^# 

I"        'P*  ^* 

AMO'UlTCEIvIBIJT;      Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  has  just  reported  the 
results  of  his  interview  in  regard  to  the  poultry'-  and  wgg  situation  in 
European  countries.    He^ll  "be  back  again  at  this  same  time  tomorrov/,  with 
his  weekly  report  from  the  Federal  Earm  Board. 


Federal  Farm  Board  Interview  No,  58;  Types  of  (rrain  Co-otds, 


AI'^TQUTJOEI'^SCTD :         Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  will  now  tell  us  of  his 
most  recent  visit  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  and  what  he  found  out  from 
specialists  there  ahout  co-operat ion.     It  seems  he  saw  the  grain  man  this 

Tireek*    Mayhe  he  can  tell  us  something  about  our  grain  associations  

Hov/  about  it,  Mr.  Reporter?  — 


You  know  our  Farmers'  National  G-rain  Corporation.     It  embraces  all 
different  types  of  grain  marketing  associations;  yours  as  well  as  mine. 
It  is  a  co-op  of  co-ops;  through  which  all  o-ur  grain  associations  can  work 
together  on  a  national  program  for  their  common  good, 

Regional  associations,  and  wheat  pools,  and  cooperative  sales 
agencies,  and  associations  of  elevators  all  own  stock  in  the  National,  Mr, 
E.  J,  Bell,  Jr,,  the  grain  s]pecialist  of  the  Federal  Farm.  Board* s  co-op 
division,  tells  me.    And  he  suggests  that  we  ought  to  know  the  type  of 
organization  we  belong  to,  and  how  it  works,  and  how  we  can  make  it  most 
valuable  to  ourselves. 

Of  course,  most  of  us  know  about  local  elevator  associations.  They 
have  heen  with  us,  and  many  of  us  have  "been  'jwith  tham  for  a  long  time, 
Mr.  Bell  tells  me  that  we  now  have  four  thousand  local  elevator  associations 
sca-Stered  through  every  important  grain-growing  section  of  the  coijntry. 

As  a  rule,  the  stock  in  the  Association  is  owned  by  the  farmers.  They 
hire  a  manager  to  run  the  business  in  competition  with  other  buyers  at  the 
shipping  point.     If  there  are  any  profits  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  stock- 
holders get  a  certain  interest  payment  on  the  capital  stock,    ^ny  earnings 
above  that,  are  divided  on  the  basis  of  patronage.    Unless  the  local 
elevator  is  connected  with  some  co-op  sales  agency,  the  grain  is  sold  thro-ugh 
rivately  owned  commission  firm  at  a  terminal  market,  or  di»ect  to  the  Mils 
and  other  b-uyers  who  have  contact  with  the  local  elevator  B^ager, 

That's  the  general  picture  of  a  local  elevator  association.    Bui^g  of 
course,  in  different  sections,  under  different  conditions,  there  are  many 
little  differences  in  the  way  they  operate.    That's  the  reason,  Mr,  Bell 
tells  me,  local  associations  can  not  affiliate  directly  with  the  National 
G-rain  Coipioration,    To  siipervise  the  activities  of  hundreds  of  little  locals 
and  give  them  direct  personal  service  would  just  "be  too  mxich  of  a  job.  It 
WCTj.ld  be  impractical. 

But  the  local  joins  with  other  local  associations  to  form  a  federation 
which  becomes  a  stock-holder  of  the  National.  Thus  the  individual  farmer 


member  of  the  local  elevator  becomes  ^art  of  the  great  national  organization, 

A  second  type  of  grairi  Cooperative  is  the  cooperative  line  elevator 
associatioh,  in  which,  the  gi*owers  own  stock  in  the  central  organization 
instead  of  in  the  local*    The  manager  of  the  local  is  employed  by  and  is  -under 
the  direction  of  this  central  office*    That  type  of  co-op  lias  not  made  as 
great  iDrogr«8s  in  the  United  States  as  in  Canada. 

A  third  tj^e  of  grain  co-op  directly  affiliated  with  the  National 
G-rain  Corporation  is  the  sales  a,gency.    As  a  r\ile,  the  sales  agencies  have 
coni'iienced  operation  on  the  terminal  markets,  and  then  have  made  a  hid  for  the 
"business  of  local  organization  in  order  to  hoost  the  vol-ume  of  grain  they 
handle.    They  well  either  for  local  elevator  associations  or  for  individual 
farmers  who  ship  their  grain  direct.     Stock  in  the  sales  agencies  is  owned 
either  "by  individual  growers  or  local  associations.    The  sales  agencies  often 
help  locals  in  their  "bookkeeping,  and  furnish  financial  help.    In  fact, 
they  "benefit  the  local  in  much  the  same  way  as  do  the  state  associations  of 
farmers^  elevators. 

Then  there  is  the  wheat  pool.    It  is  a  separate  and  distinct  tyj>e  of 
organization,  in  which  the  farmer  holds  membership  direct,  Fneat 
Mr,  Bell  explains,  are  generally  non-profit,  non-stock  organizations,  which 
sell  the  grain  of  their  mem"bers  all  through  the  crop  season.    Farmers  receive 
an  average  price  for  the  season  for  each  of  the  chief  grades  and  qualities 
of  grain  in  the  pool,    A  certain  part  of  the  market  price  is  advanced  wBdn 
the  grain  is  delivered,  and  later  payments  are  made  as  the  grain  is  sold. 
One  of  the  ciiief  aims  of  the  wheat  pool  is  to  reguJLate  the  sale  of  grain  accor 
ing  to  the  market  demand.     In  this  way  they  seek  to  have  a  stabilizing  influ- 
ence on  the  ma.rVet . 

Besides  tte  wheat  pools,  and  the  grain  sales  agencies,  and  cooperative 
line  elevator  associations  a  new  type  of  farmers  grain  co-op  has  come  into 
existence  during  the  past  year,     Tlie  new  type  organizations  are  known  as 
regional  grain  cooperatives.    They  give  the  grower  three  options,  as  do 
some  of  the  other  types  of  farmers*  organizations.    He  can  sell  for  cash  at 
the  market  price  when  he  delivers  the  grain.    Or  he  can  deliver  'his  grain  for 
storage,  get  an  advance  on  his  storage  ticket,  and  call  the  grain  for  sale 
when  he  wants  to.    Or  he  may  enter  a  seasonal  pool  and  get  the  average  price 
for  the  season.    Of  course,  the  grain  grower  at  the  time  he  delivers  his  grain 
has  to  say  which  way  he  wants  to  sell. 

The  regional  is  a  sort  of  combiiiation  of  a  sales  agency,  an  elevator 
association,  and  a  wheat  pool    Most  of  the  stock  is  owned  by  local  elevator 
associations.     In  some  cases,  a  pool  is  merged  with  the  regione.l  by  taking- 
stock  in  the  regional.    The  regionals  provide  sales  service  for  farmers  who 
ship  direct,  as  well  as  for  local  elevator  associations  and  also  provide  the 
pooling  privilege. 

As  Mr,  Bell  points  out,  v/hether  it  is  a  regional,  a  pool,  a  co-op 
sales  agency  or  a  cooperative  line  elevator  association,  the  control  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  themselves,  if  the  organization  is  to  be-^  a 
member  of  the  National  G-rain  Marketirg  Corporation,    That  has  to  be  the 
case  if  the  organizations  are  to  be  elagible  for  loans  from  Intermediate 
Credit  Banks  and  the  Federal  Farm  Boafd,    According  to  Federal  law,  to  be 
eligible  for  such  loans,  the  mem.bership  of  an  association  must  consist  only 
of  producers  of  agricultural  products,  and  the  association  must  be  operated 
for  the  benefit  of  its  members.    Tlae  business  done  for  outsiders  must  be  no 
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greater  than  the  iDusiness  done  "by  the  association  for  its  o-wn  menbers;  aiid 

the  association  must  either  limit  each  memher  to  one  vote  or  limit  the  dividend 

on  capsital  stock  to  3  per  cent  a  year. 

Those  general  provisions  are  designed  to  guarantee  tliat  the  government 
help  Y/ill  go  only  to  those  organizations  ''.Yhich  are  tx-aly  farmer  owned  and 
farmer  controlled. 

As  Ivlp.  Bell  sa^^-s,  the  IJatiorial  G-rain  Marketing  Corpore-tion  is  made  ^jp 
of  all  kinds  of  grain  co-ops  \7hich  have  grown  up  under  a  wide  variety  of 
conditions,    Memhers  in  all  these  valuahle  types  of  a.ssocf  at  ion-gain  th^.t 
strength  which  is  in  Union  "by  the  affiliation  of  their  organizations  with  the 
ITational, 


S(tSt!Sie*Ji<!jtjjt 

A:^TOUiJCBMEI>IT :      Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  h^as  pointed  out  the  different 
t^.^Des  of  associations  which  now  maire  'op  the  Farmers^  national  Grain  Marketing 
Corporation,  as  outlined  h:/  Mr,  E.  J«  Bell,  Jr.,  of  the  co-operative  m-arketing 
division  of  the  j'ederal  Farm  Board.    Sr.  Bell  suggests  th^.t  every  grain 
farmer  should  know  the  workings  of  the  oo-op  in  his  locality,  state  or  region. 


YOUR  FAgI  AT  -LiSHIITGTOr  Friday,  Octooer  31,  1930. 


im  ?0R  PUBLIC  AT  lOIT 


Speaking  Time:      10  Minutes. 

Dairy  Interview  ITo.  58:     THS  STORY  07  D.IIRY  HERD  I^iPROVSIvSIJT  ASSOCIATIOITS 


AlTUOUlTCSlNiElTT :    Friday— -and  again  the  hour  at  ?rhich  ^Four  Farm  Reporter  at 
vZashington  brings  his  weekly  report  to  dairy  farmers.      In  his  10  minutes 
with  you  today  Yo-'or  Farm  Reporter  chooses  to  tell  a  story:    The  story,  he 
informs  me,  of  dairy  herd  improvement  association  in  the  United  States. 
iU.1  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 

*  *  *  ^;  ^  ;i!  *  >|C  * 

Perhaps  you  "belong  to  a  Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Association.    But  if 
I  were  betting,  I'd  bet  that  you  do  not. 

At  first  thought  this  might  sound  like  a  pretty  broad  gDjnble.  But 
if  you'll  allorr  me  to  assume  that  these  particular  ether  mvos  reach  dairy 
f, armors  all  over  the  United  States,  the  odds  are  all  in  my  favor.     If  I 
7;ero  to  select  at  random,  the  chance  of  my  picking  a  Dairy  Herd- Improvement 
Association  member  would  be  not  much  more  than  1  in  50.    ^nich  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  only  about  2.3  per  cent  of  i\me rican  dairy 
farmers  are  members  of  associations. 

^So,  in  view  of  this,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  tell  you  about  my  inter- 
view with  Mr.  J,  3.  Dormn^i,  who  is  a  dairy  herd- improvement  specialist  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  •\griculture. 

What  is  a  Dairy-Eerd- Improvement  Association?  and  what  are  its 
purposes?  and  what  have  Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Associations  accomplished? 
Well,  whether  you  belong  to  an  association  or  not,  I  believe  you  may  be 
interested  in  Mr.  Dorman's  answers  to  these  questions. 

If  you  are  a  member,  or  have  been,  you  of  course  are  much  bettor 
acqu^ainted  with  the  nature  of  dairy  herd- improvement  work  than  I  am.  So 
you'll  pardon  mc  if  I  cover  f^jnili^j-  ground" again,  briefly. 


This  is  the  way  Mr.  Dormaia  outlines  it: 
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"A  Dairy  Herd-Inrprovcmont  Associcition  is  simply  an  02^ganization  of 
about  26  dairy  farmers  ,  -yho  cooporate  to  employ  a  trained  man  to  test  their 
C0773  for  economical  and  profito.lie  production  of  milk  and  "butterfat. 

"This  tester  spends  one  day  a  month  on  each  farm.    'Thilc  there  he 
determines  the  production  of  milk  ojid.  "buttorfat  of  each  cow  in  the  herd; 
and  also  the  nmount  of  feed  that  is  given  each  covi  for  one  day.    Prom  these 
figures,  ho  estimates  the  production,  the  amount  of  feed,  and  the  cost  of 
feed  for  the  month. 

"•rnen,  with  these  records  as  a  guide,  the  farmer  and  the  tester 
figure  out  better  and  more  econ':mical  methods  of  care,  feeding,  and  manage- 
ment.   These  records  make  it  possible  to  eliminate  all  cov7s  ^vhich  do  not 
respond  profitably  to  good  caro  and  good  feeding.    And  in  addition,  the 
production  records  of  the  cows  may  be  compared  with  the  records  of  their 
daughters.    -\nd  thus  they  become  an  accurate  check  on  the  v.alue  of  the 
herd  sire.    For,  if  the  daughters  of  the  sire  do  not  produce  more  economically 
than  their  daJ^s,  it  indicates  that  the  sire  is  not  good  enough  to  head  that 
herd. 

"In  other  words,"  Mr.  Dorman  told  me,  "a  Dairy  Herd- Improvement 
Association  is  an  org.anization  to  promote  business  methods  in  dairy  herd 
management . " 

ITow,  the  association  is  ordinarily  organized  by  the  dairjnnen  them- 
selves, 7/ith  the  help  of  the  county  agent  and  the  State  d^airy  field 
specialist.    There  is  an  organization  meeting,  and  at  this  meeting  the 
prospective  members  sign  a  constitution  and  b^^-laws,  which  y/ill  govern  the 
organization  for  1  year.    Officers  arc  elected,  who  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  association's  business,  which  consists  largely  of  financing  and  employe 
ing  a  tester, 

I  thinlv  we  might  devote  a  few  words  to  the  tester.    Usually  he  is 
an  expert,  trained  for  this  partic^olar  work.     If  he  is  a  good  one,  he  will 
be  capable  of  advising  with  dairj^ien  about  feeding,  breeding  and  farm 
crops  problems,  as  well  as  keeping  the  records  of  the  herd.      Pic  visits 
the  farm  12  times  a  year,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  yepjr  he  prepca-es  a 
report.    Tiiis  report  shows  the  production  of  milk  and  butterfat  of  each  cow 
in  each  herd.    It  shows  the  amouiit  and  cost  of  feed  consuined  by  each  cow. 
And  it  shows  the  income  over  cost  of  feed  returned  by  each  cow. 

From  these  records,  therefore,  the  member  is  able  to  toll  just  how 
m.uch  profit  he  is  making  from  each  cow;  and  he  can  act  accordingly. 

iTow,  you  may  have  known  all  this  for  years.  But  perhaps  you  didn't 
kiiow,  for  instance,  that  the  United  States  is  still  sort  of  lagging  behind 
tne  procession,  as  far  as  dairy  herd- improvement  associations  are  concerned. 
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According  to  Mr.  DornoJi,  tho  first  gcimino  cow-tosting  associations 
grew  up  in  Doiriark,  a'oout  35  yeoj-s  ago.     G<3riiian3/  and  Sweden  joined  the 
parade  .almost  iiarnediatcly ,  "but  the  United  States  waited  11  years,  -antil 
1906.    SnglDJid  waited  until  1914,  the  year  of  the  TTorld  T7ar. 

The  latest  figures  av.?alal3lo  show  that  31.3  per  cent  of  dairy 

cows  in  DeniTiark  arc  tested;    20  per  cent  in  HolLoaid;  17  per  cent  in  Scotland; 

11  per  cent  in  Belgiuj-i;  10  per  cent  in  G-ernany.      Only  two  great  dairy 
countries  ho.vo  sinaller  percentage  than  our  ov/n.  2.3. 

Considering  only  cows  on  test,  "both  G-ernirjiy  and  Denmark  lead  the 
United  States  in  avere^e  miUc  production. 

Eowever,  the  United  States  does  lead  in  average  hutterfat  production, 
of  tested  cows.     If  we  took  average  hutterfat  production  of  iUiL  cows, 
though,  we^d  prolDaoly  drop  toward  the  oottoni  of  the  class,  since  such  a 
small  percentage  are  represented  ^oy  tests. 

How,  on  Jamary  1,  1930,  there  were  in  this  country  a  total  of 
1,143  associations,  in  47  States,  providing  for  the  testir^  of  more  than 
1/2  million  cows.    This  is  quite  an  increase,  when  we  consider  that  our 
first  association  was  organized  less  than  25  years  ago. 

The  records  of  that  first  association,  "by  the  way,  have  "been  pre- 
served.    'Tnen  it  completed  the  first  year's  work  it  was  found  that  the 
cows  on  test  averaged  279  pounds  of  "butterfat,  with  an  average  income  over 
cost  of  feed  of  $94. 

Compare  thin  with  the  year  1929.     In  that  year  the  Biureau  of  Dairy 
Industry  taoulated  the  yearly  records  of  m.ore  than  250,000  cows.  The 
huj-eau  fomid  that  tho  j^early  "butterfat  production  of  these  cows  averaged 
approximately  296  pounds,  and  the  average  income  over  cost  of  feed  was 
$117.      It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  time  the  average  production  of 
all  dairy  cows  in  tho  United  States  is  arou:id  180  pounds  of  hutterfat. 
This  is  115  pounds  less  than  the  average  of  cows  tested  in  Dairy  Herd- 
Improvement  Associations.    The  difference,  Mr.  Dorman  sa^rs,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  testing  has  led  to  hotter  feeding,  the  use  of  "better  "bulls,  and 
to  intelligent  culling. 

!Tow,  v/hile  Mr.  Dorm.an  did  not  say  this  in  so  man^r  words,  I  am  sure 
he  would  okeh  it  hearily.     It  seem.s  that  at  no  time  in  our  history  has 
dairy  herd-imrorovemient  work  heen  so  important  as  it  is  riglit  now.    And  it 
looks  as  if  it  were  going  to  get  more  and  more  importajit. 

To  "believe  this,  you  have  only  to  look  at  the  economic  side  of  tho 
dairy  husinoss.     Turn  to  the  outlook  reports  prepared  "by  the  Bureau  of 
AgricultiJToJ.  Economics.    The  key  to  profits,  at  least  in  the  next  fev; 
3'ears,  is  going  to  "be  increasingly  efficient  production.    Tliis  r-ioo^is  good 
feeding,  good  care,  good  "breeding,  and  alcove  all,  perho.ps,  it  means  the 
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very  close  c-'olling  o-nt  of  tho  lov7-producing  cows.  You  can't  do  all  this — 
you  canH  cull  intelligently — unless  you  have  accurate  records. 

The  answer,  it  would  seem,  lies  in  the  Dairy  Herd-Iirprovement 
Association. 

ITow,  if  you  would  like  to  have  more  information  on  dairy  herd- im- 
provement work,  you  might  write  for  that  iDulletin  called  "Dairy  Herd-Im- 
provem^ent  Association,  and  Storiosthe  Records  Tell."     It  is  Farmers* 
Bulletin  ITo.  1604-F.      j\p.d  if  you  want  to  organize  an  association  in  your 
comm-onity,  get  in  touch  with  yo-or  county -agent ,  or  vdth  your  State 
dairy  specialist. 

AM0UITCEM3HT :    This  concludes  today's  report  "by  Your  Farm  Reporter  at 
Washington.     The  n-oml^er  of  that  bulletin  he  mentioned  is  Farmers'  B-ulletin 

1S04-F.    Write  either  to  Station   or  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 

Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  copies  will  he  sent  you  free  of 
charge,  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 


